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The  Greatest  Values 
We  Have  Ever 
Offered 


Throughout  the  entire  month  of 
January,  during  the  celebration  of  our 
Diamond  Jubilee,  we  are  offering  the 
greatest  values  in  the  history  of  the 
company. 
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In  the  Store  for  Men  and  in  our 
Main  Store  items  at  remarkable  prices 
are  being  placed  on  sale  every  day. 

Shirts,  Ties,  Shoes,  Suits  and  Over- 

•**»•■*  ' 

coats  are  a  few  of  the  items  to  be  on 
sale  in  the  Store  for  Men. 


1851 -Diamond  Jubilee- 1926 


THE  MEN'S  STORE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
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EUROPE  NEXT  SUMMER 

WHY  NOT? 

You  can  do  it — just  as  thousands  did 
last  summer,  and  it  won’t  cost  you  much 
more  than  the  usual  vacation  at  home. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  start  making  your 
plans.  Full  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  world’s  largest  travel  concern. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

Official  Transportation  Agents  for 

Cardinal  O’Connell’s  Pilgrimage 

167  TREMONT  STREET  -  BOSTON 


WILDEY  SAVINGS  BANK 
52  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


Distinctive 

RESS  CLOTHES 

To  Rent  for  All  Occasions 

FULL  DRESS 
TUXEDO 

CUTAWAY 
SUITS 

SILK  HATS 
SHIRTS 
SHOES 

Complete  Outfitters 

EDW.  F.  P.  BURNS  CO. 

Retail  Clothiers 

125  Summer  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TO  A  WAYSIDE  CHAPEL 


From  wall  to  wall  the  shadows  steal 
Behind  day’s  fleeing  rays 
And  dim  farewells; 

While  lightly  floats  the  soft  sweet  peal — 
Far  borne  through  the  twilight  haze — 
Of  evening  bells. 

The  rustling  leaves  of  a  wind  stirred  tree 
Swish  light  against  the  pane 
In  soothing  song. 

A  thrush  is  warbling  tenderly 
Some  limpid,  liquid  strain, 

That  lingers  long. 

Madonna’s  face  is  indistinct: 

Her  shrine  is  glimmering 
With  timid  light. 

The  marble  glistens  once,  all  tinct 
With  rosy  flickering, 

Then  fades  to  night. 


Francis  S.  Shea 


TALISMAN 


I  used  to  think  that  I  could  find 
Alone  in  books  a  perfect  womankind. 

I  thought  that  Lindaraxa  might 
Forever  reign  my  peerless  queen  of  night. 

No  face  could  weight  the  panting  tide 
Save  Helen’s,  or  draw  the  eyes  of  Age  aside. 

And  Ellen  of  the  Northern  Isle 
Afford  the  only  fragrant,  guileless  smile. 

While  Lalla  Rookh,  far  Kashmere’s  pride, 

Would  of  them  all  become  the  perfect  bride. 

I  never  did  expect  to  find 

In  flesh  the  vision  nurtured  in  my  mind. 

But  then  I  glimpsed  a  paradise, 

Both  Margarite  and  Circe  in  her  eyes 

Of  blue,  which  seem  to  laugh  to  you. 

A  wee  soft  light,  then  somehow  you  laugh  too! 

More  comely  by  far  than  Circassian,  she 
Who  wears  the  mystic  print  of  sun-flushed  sea. 

Where  once  I  conjured  maidens  fair 
Whose  persons  long  tradition  rendered  rare, 

There,  now  that  Love  walks  by  my  side, 

Will  heroines  fail,  by  subtler  fires  tried. 

Oh,  dreams  are  food  for  dreamers  like  me, 

But  love’s  the  talisman  of  reality. 


Charles  F.  Stack 


THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  LEAVES 

Down  from  their  airy  perches 
The  leaves  of  autumn  twirl, 

To  meet  the  death  that  searches 
Where  eddying  wind  waves  whirl. 

“Farewell  the  summer’s  laughter  I 
We  dare  not  linger  after. 

’Neath  winter’s  gusty  rafter 
We  seek  a  snowy  grave. 

Beneath  a  shroud  of  whiteness 
Contented  we  shall  lie, 

Nor  winter’s  ghastly  brightness 
Shall  draw  from  us  a  sigh. 

Our  dreams  of  roses  blowing 
And  summer’s  streamlets  flowing, 

While  over  us  unknowing, 

The  icy  tempests  rave!” 

William  C.  Hagerty 
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MORBID 

The  wind  is  moaning  a  death  song 
Out  on  the  main  tonight; 

The  sky  hangs  dark,  and  many  a  bark 
That  sailed  on  a  morning  bright 
Like  many  a  one  before 
Shall  enter  port  no  more. 

And  a  wreck  shall  drift  to  some  unknown  shore 
Before  tomorrow’s  light. 

The  clouds  are  hanging  a  death  shroud 
Over  the  sea  tonight — 

The  stars  are  veiled  and  the  hearts  that  sailed 
Away  from  harbors  bright 

Shall  sob  their  last  for  their  quiet  home, 

And,  sobbing,  sink  ’neath  the  whirling  foam 
Before  the  morning’s  light. 

The  breeze  is  singing  a  joy  song 
Over  the  sea  today: 

The  storm  is  dead  and  the  waves  are  red 

With  the  flush  of  the  morning’s  ray; 

And  the  sleepers  sleep,  but  beyond  the  deep 

The  eyes  that  watch  for  the  ships  shall  weep 
For  the  hearts  they  bore  away. 

John  Llewys  Connolly 


TEA  THINGS 


In  the  tea-thing’s  silver  facets, 
Reflected  in  round  mimicry, 
There  are  parodies  of  Agnes, 

In  the  half-light,  pouring  tea. 

Shaded  lamplight  indiscreetly 
Edges  round  her  silhouette, 

Daring  to  embrace  our  Agnes 
In  its  brazen  gossamer  net. 

Rounded  arms  and  supple  shoulders, 
Cheeks  and  eyes  and  parted  lips, 
Dusk-gold  hair  and  darker  eyebrows, 
Drink  to  them!  In  little  sips. 

David  F.  Lawler 
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"RAMBLING”  ROUND  ROME 

by 

Walter  T.  McCracken 

Years  ago,  when  the  crown  of  my  wee  head  could  scarcely 
claim  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  proverbial  knee  of  the  con¬ 
venient  grasshopper,  it  was  my  delight  to  sit  enraptured  at  the  feet 
of  a  good  old  friend  of  mine  and  to  listen  to  his  glorious  tales  of 
other  lands  and  other  people.  I  can  see  him  now  with  his  jovial 
manner  and  beaming  countenance  and  well-stocked  pipe  as  he  brags 
good-naturedly  of  his  visits  to  far-off  lands,  and  I  wish  he  were 
here  that  I  might  take  him  by  the  hand  again  and  lead  him  to  his 
cushioned  seat  by  the  fire.  But  he  is  gone,  and  tonight,  as  the  cold 
wind  hurls  itself  around  the  corners  of  the  house  as  if  bent  on  its 
own  destruction,  there’s  a  pain  in  my  breast  and  a  tear  is  welling 
up  in  my  eye,  for  I’m  lonesome — yes,  lonesome  for  my  old  friend 
with  his  bag  of  stories  and  his  heart  of  gold. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  night  when,  in  return  for  an  un¬ 
usually  long  period  of  strenuous  good  conduct,  he  regaled  me  with 
an  account  of  his  trip  of  trips,  his  visit  to  Rome.  My  round-eyed 
gaze  never  left  his  face  and  it  was  long  past  bedtime  ere  he  finished 
his  thrilling  narrative,  but  then  and  there,  boylike,  I  vowed  that  one 
day  in  time  to  come  I  too  would  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  see  its  beauties  to  my  heart’s  content.  And  I  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate — 

Scotland  and  England  and  France  and  the  Lowlands,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  Ireland  and  Italy  all  have  enthralled  me  and 
all  have  a  claim  to  me,  but  thoughts  of  my  old  friend  have  come  to 
arouse  me  to  sing  of  the  glories  of  Rome.  The  night  is  gone  and 
winter  is  no  more,  but  in  their  place  I  feel  the  warm  winds  from  the 
plains  of  Italy  kissing  my  cheeks  and  the  sun  from  the  skies  of 
Italy  shining  in  my  eyes.  We  are  on  our  way  to  the  city  which 
can  boast  of  being  the  “Capital  of  the  World.” 

Charlie  is  browsing  contentedly  over  a  month-old  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  Jack  is  remaining  behind  in  Florence  to  give  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  technique  and  finish  of  the  treasures  of 
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art  which  find  repose  in  the  galleries  of  that  city.  As  for  me,  be¬ 
tween  snatches  of  much  needed  sleep,  while  our  train  rushes  Rome- 
ward,  I  ruminate  on  the  life  of  Dante,  whose  house  we  have  recently 
visited.  I  picture  him  sitting  where  we  sat  yesterday  on  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  watching  the  muddy  Como  move  lazily  along  and  wonder 
if  he  ever  really  contemplated  hurling  his  heart-broken  self  into  its 
yellow  waters  thus  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  beloved  Beatrice 
as  the  story  books  say.  She,  the  beautiful,  all-unknowing,  married 
another,  and  the  poet  reduced  to  the  depths  of  despair  took  unto 
himself  a  wife  who  bore  him  sixteen  children.  Poor  Dante!  But 
here  the  lethargy  and  dreamy  review  of  history  ends.  A  Roman 
has  had  his  head  thrust  out  the  window  for  the  last  hour  to  the 
constant  danger  of  the  unoffending  telegraph  poles  which  flash  by 
so  rapidly  that  one  gets  a  picket-fence  impression,  and  now  he 
shrieks  madly  “San  Pietro,”  and  the  crowded  car  shakes  with  the 
thunder  of  applauding  feet  as  the  passengers  yell,  “Roma:  Ecco, 
Roma!”  We  find  ourselves  seeking  a  place  at  a  window  and  the 
signs  “ E  pericoloso  sporgiersi” — “It  is  dangerous  to  lean  out” — are 
forgotten  for  all  time  in  the  presence  of  the  glorious  panorama  which 
spreads  itself  before  us.  Rome  is  ten  miles  to  the  south,  but  the 
city  stands  out  on  the  level  plain,  basking  in  the  brilliant  sunshine, 
as  though  some  giant  hand  had  but  recently  placed  it  there  for  our 
edification.  And  over  all  the  great  glistening  dome  of  Saint  Peter’s 
broods  protectingly  as  a  mother  over  her  little  ones.  Ah,  the  thrill 
of  it!  The  city  which  I  have  read  about  and  of  which  I  have 
dreamed  stands  ready  at  my  hand  and  bids  me  welcome. 

The  train  pulls  in  to  its  resting  place  with  a  steamy  sigh  of 
relief,  and  pandemonium  ensues.  Ere  it  has  come  to  a  stop  the 
frantic  passengers  are  jumping  from  the  steps  and  tripping  over 
each  other  in  their  mad  scramble  for  the  gates.  Oh,  how  I  love 
them;  they  remind  me  so  much  of  the  commuters  at  home — dash¬ 
ing  after  this  and  flinging  themselves  at  that  and  never  satisfied 
until  their  goal  is  attained — although  no  one  ever  does  anything  when 
he  reaches  or  has  it.  It’s  a  small  world,  friend,  a  small  world. 
There  is  no  need  to  pinch  ourselves  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
reached  the  Eternal  City.  The  chap  opposite  us  has  been  con¬ 
suming  stale  cheese  and  garlic  at  an  enormous  rate  and  as  he  passes 
his  breath  destroys  the  last  thought  of  sleep  which  lingers  between 
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us.  Our  friend  Mario  has  come  to  meet  us  and  with  true  Roman 
hospitality  he  offers  us  his  home  and  his  services  during  our  stay 
in  the  city  of  his  birth.  We  could  not  have  been  more  fortunate, 
for  he  has  been  reared  and  educated  in  Boston  and  speaks  exquisite 
English  as  well  as  perfect  Italian.  Peddlers  and  cabmen  melt  away 
before  his  wTords  and  we  marvel  like  yokels  at  his  power.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  feel  like  real  foreigners.  Hitherto 
peddlers  had  stormed  our  ears  continuously  and  everything  we  said 
or  did  simply  served  to  augment  the  throng,  which  was  broken  up 
only  by  threatening  acts  of  violence  on  our  part.  And  now,  at  a 
simple  word  of  his  and  a  wave  of  the  hand,  they  vanish. 

Very  few  fall  in  love  with  Rome  at  once.  The  buildings, 
drab,  sunburned,  solid  stone  affairs,  and  the  clean,  cobbled  streets 
basking  in  the  hot  glare  are  not  conducive  to  amatory  thoughts. 
The  ruins  on  every  side,  relics  of  her  former  greatness  and  power, 
depress  and  sadden  us  at  first,  but  the  lively  chatter  of  our  friend 
and  guide  soon  restores  our  spirits.  The  sidewalks  are  clean — a 
refreshing  difference  from  other  parts  of  Italy — in  fact  we  have 
come  to  look  upon  Rome,  not  as  a  part  of  the  booted  peninsula, 
but  as  a  country  and  nation  in  itself,  separately  to  be  admired  and 
properly  to  be  revered.  The  promenades  and  walls,  as  well  as  their 
numerous  cousins  of  a  more  humble  caste — the  narrow  streets  and 
alleys — are  practically  deserted,  for  it  is  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  the  sun  is  joyously  intent  upon  boiling  everything  beneath 
its  rays  into  a  thoroughly  desiccated  state.  Everything,  did  I  say? 
Pardon,  there  are  a  few  tourists  about.  One  can  always  find  them, 
strolling  vacidly  here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  services  at  Notre 
Dame,  burrowing  for  souvenirs  amid  the  pitiful  wreckage  of  that 
glorious  pile  at  Rheims,  haunting  the  interestingly  notorious  Moulin 
Rouge  and  the  cafe  of  the  Dead  Rat,  which  cater  to  the  pocketbooks 
of  the  brainless  traveler  who  seeks  an  empty  thrill  in  the  haunts  of 
the  movie-mad  Apache;  ogling  at  the  lion  and  the  field  of  Waterloo 
— and  wondering  whether  the  guide  said  one  hundred  or  three 
hundred  years  ago, — and  not  caring  much  either  way  for  that  mat¬ 
ter;  taking  pictures  of  castles  hallowed  in  story  and  legend  on  the 
Rhine  and  erected  centuries  and  centuries  ago  at  the  cost  of  great 
hardship  and  sacrifice  and  pride,  but  which  only  cause  them  to 
wonder  at  the  expenditure  in  dollars  and  cents;  swarming  over  the 
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Philosopher’s  Walk  and  the  haunts  of  Goethe  in  fair  Heidelberg, 
totally  ignorant  of  their  associations  and  immortal  memories;  scal¬ 
ing  the  Jungfrau  of  the  mighty  Alps  whose  snow-capped  grandeur 
impresses  them  little  more  than  the  ascent  of  their  cellar  stairs  at 
home;  cleaving  the  blue  depths  of  Italia’s  incomparable  lakes; 
running  up  and  down  the  aisles  of  the  most  enchanting  cathedrals 
in  the  world — Westminster,  Cologne,  Malignes,  Milan,  Louvain, — 
and  three  dozen  others  every  bit  as  great  and  sacred; — hurling 
themselves  at  the  Holy  Door  of  Saint  Peter’s  and  shambling  in 
noisily  as  to  a  theatre;  counting  their  money  audibly  and  paying 
their  overcharged  bills  ignorantly;  flaunting  their  finery  on  the 
beaches  of  Deauville  and  Biarritz  and  Cannes  and  seeing  little  or 
nothing  beyond  the  ice  cream  which  melts  before  them  on  the  out¬ 
side  tables  of  the  gay  boulevard  cafes;  chasing  each  other  out  of 
England  and  over  the  Highlands  of  Scotia  and  into  the  wee  towns 
of  Erin;  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  a  pocketbook  in  one  hand, 
and  a  guidebook  in  the  other, — God  help  them!  Someone  else  who 
has  “done”  the  same  things  has  told  them  to  visit  such-and-such 
a  place  and  see  such-and-this  a  thing  and  now  they  are  doing  it. 
“It’s  the  thing,  you  know!  Oh,  my  dear,  yes!”  Ah,  but  I  digress. 
Sure  and  why  worry  about  them  as  they  flock  over  the  countries 
of  the  world,  redolent  of  history  and  beauty  and  all  that  makes  life 
worth  while,  and  see  naught  but  the  commercial  side  of  it;  why 
care  if  they  choose  to  bake  of  themselves  three-quarters  stiff  on  the 
streets  which  are  empty  of  all  save  a  few  roaming,  half-starved 
mongrels?  Yes,  why?  Their  bodies  may  perspire,  but  their  heads 
— never.  God  in  His  wisdom  has  seen  to  it  that  heat  and  cold  shall 
produce  no  sensible  effect  upon  vacuums.  Let’s  on  to  more  cheerful 
things.. .  . 

At  last  our  carrozza  draws  up  to  our  Roman  home  and  what 
a  welcome  is  ours.  The  sleepy  neighbors  gape  interestedly  at  these 
Americani  with  the  knee-breeches  and  the  hidden  stores  of  wealth, 
— just  as  in  that  glorious  epic  “Why  Men  Leave  Home,”  which  is 
playing  at  the  Cinema  near  the  Via  Nazionale.  What  a  delightfully 
curious  people  we  are  to  them  and  they  are  to  us.  Youngsters  are 
running  about  in  little  more  than  their  birthday  suits,  but  their 
shouts  of  glee  can  never  be  rivaled  in  richer  surroundings.  Be¬ 
neath  that  coat  of  soil  which  seems  to  have  been  laid  on  some  of 
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them  with  a  heavy  trowel  are  complexions  to  set  all  the  beauty  clay 
experts  and  devotees  mad  with  envy.  Here  truly  “the  survival  of 
the  fittest”  is  the  rule.  Generations  are  born  and  flourish  in  the 
dirt,  while  the  weak  go  the  way  of  all  poor  flesh,  until  gradually 
a  generation  has  been  evolved,  blessed  with  the  whitest  teeth  and 
the  brownest  eyes  and  the  finest  skins  and  hardiest  constitutions 
that  man  can  imagine.  Dirt,  God  bless  ’em,  why  they  thrive  on 
it  as  though  it  were  pasteurized  cream ! 

Long  gray  shadows  melt  into  dusk  as  the  god  of  the  day 
salutes  his  sweetheart  of  the  night  beyond  the  hills  of  the  city,  and 
as  the  thermometer  drops  we  sally  forth  to  mingle  with  the  gay 
throngs  which  eddy  around  and  flow  up  and  down  the  main  street 
of  Rome — the  Via  Nazionale.  Here  the  cafe  owners  are  vigorously 
wiping  their  tables  with  the  ever-present  towel  in  preparation  for  a 
good  night’s  business,  and  lusty  urchins  swagger  back  and  forth 
singing  snatches  of  Pagliacci  and  other  operas  in  return  for  the 
tourist’s  lira.  Two  giants  of  the  royal  guards  stroll  along.  Well 
over  six  feet  three,  their  burnished  helmets  and  magnificently  lithe 
bodies  coated  in  dress  uniform,  they  stride  along  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  milling  throng.  The  king,  a  little,  pompous  individual 
standing  five  full  feet  in  his  high-heeled  shoes,  surrounds  himself 
with  a  regiment  of  these  Colossi  when  on  parade  and  expects  the 
populace  to  find  him  in  the  crowd  and  to  do  him  homage.  “Isn’t 
nature — especially  human  nature — grand?” 

The  memory  of  that  week  in  Rome  will  haunt  me  forever. 
Basilicas,  temples  and  walls;  tombs  and  towering  obelisks;  treas¬ 
ures  of  art  and  of  history;  monuments,  arches  and  statues;  cata¬ 
combs,  prisons  and  records,  are  constantly  rising  on  the  screen  of 
remembrance  to  capture  anew  and  make  certain  of  conquest  this 
heart  which  is  singing  of  Rome.  Now  indeed  am  I  glad  that  even 
under  compulsion  I  finally  absorbed  some  few  pages  of  the  classics 
under  my  various  Latin  professors’  watchful  eyes.  As  I  stroll  along, 
the  quondam  dry  but  now  meaningful  periods  of  Tacitus  and  Sallust 
and  the  egoistic  but  lovable  Cicero  take  on  a  new  aspect;  I  see 
again  the  mighty  Caesar  fresh  from  his  conquests  hailed  by  the 
populace  at  the  city’s  gates;  the  ghost  of  the  repellent  Nero,  fresh 
from  his  dastard  plots  of  matricide  and  oozing  conceit  and  self¬ 
laudation  as  he  sings  his  horrible  verses  to  the  hypocrite  courtiers, 
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rises  to  confront  me;  the  dictator  of  Rome  perishes  again  for  me 
at  the  hands  of  his  friends,  and  his  “et  tu,  Brute ”  seems  to  echo  and 
re-echo  among  the  ancient  ruins,  tearing  at  the  floodgates  of  mem¬ 
ory.  My  mind  goes  back  again  to  that  distant  day  when  the  good 
old  shepherd  Faustulus  took  the  wolf-nurtured  twins  into  his  poor 
hut  near  the  banks  of  the  “bionde  Tivere” — the  yellow  Tiber.  Then 
down  along  the  ages  from  the  days  of  the  foundlings  on  to  the  birth 
of  Rome’s  fighting  nation,  on  to  the  days  of  her  mighty  expeditions 
and  world-reaching  victories,  and  on  to  the  days  when  her  perfect 
completion  was  reached,  and  she,  beneath  the  hand  of  the  mighty 
Augustus,  could  claim  herself  “Queen  of  the  World.”  Here  am  I 
now  taking  a  swim  in  the  fast  flowing  sandy  current  which  has 
watched  Rome  blossom  and  flourish  and  which  has  seen  her  military 
power  and  prestige  vanish  like  a  snowflake  on  the  advent  of  the  sun. 
Strength,  glory,  power,  and  then  vice,  corruption  and  decay.  Ah, 
Rome,  your  misery  and  your  genteel  attempt  at  gaiety  are  not  lost 
on  those  who  know  your  pristine  glory.  Your  history  you  will 
always  have,  and  your  proud  memories  too,  but  the  lesson  which 
your  poor  sorrow  teaches  is  taught  in  vain  to  the  nations  of  the 
world.  These  walls  on  which  I  stand  have  hearkened  to  the  rolling 
thunder  of  your  mighty  legions;  these  very  roads  have  flashed 
sparks  beneath  the  galloping  hoofs  of  your  proud  chariot  steeds; 
and  these  ruins  have  known  a  day  of  decoration  when  their  poor 
crumbling  remains  shone  erect  and  brilliant  above  the  crowd  to 
welcome  back  the  conqueror  with  his  train  of  spoils  and  captives. 
Yours  was  the  day  and  yours  the  glory,  when  the  notes  of  war 
trumpets  resounded  over  the  plains  of  Britain  and  your  word  was 
law  in  the  distant  region  of  the  Ganges,  when  the  barbarians  beyond 
your  immeasurable  boundaries  cowered  in  fear  at  the  mere  mention 
of  your  name,  when  the  world  lay  at  your  feet  and  to  be  a  Roman 
citizen  was  to  own  the  world. 

And  yet,  I  feel  that  you  have  not  lost.  Though  your  legions 
have  returned  to  the  dust  from  which  they  sprang,  and  the  voices  of 
your  mighty  monarchs  are  heard  only  in  the  halls  of  the  dead,  you 
shall  never  die;  for  your  military  magnificence,  temporary  at  best, 
is  gone,  but  in  its  place  stands  an  Empire  founded  on  a  sublime 
moral  power  and  spiritual  dignity  which  boasts  of  three  hundred 
million  souls  and  whose  teachings  have  penetrated  and  taken  root 
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in  a  world  beside  which  your  boundaries  of  two  thousand  years  ago 
pale  into  insignificance. 

It  seems  only  a  week  ago  that  I  stood  in  the  vast  square 
of  Saint  Peter’s  and  drank  in  the  awful  presence  of  it.  How  the 
fountains  sparkled  in  the  rays  of  the  dying  sun  and  the  glorious 
basilica  seemed  to  slumber  and  yet  invite  one  to  partake  of  its 
cooling  interior.  Never  did  I  realize  more  perfectly  what  immor¬ 
tality  means  than  when  I  set  eyes  upon  the  indescribable  treasures 
of  which  that  age-old  cathedral  boasts,  and  thought  of  the  Infinite 
One,  the  inspiration  of  whom  had  enabled  puny  man  to  accomplish 
such  marvels.  Monuments  and  conquests  and  prating  statesmen 
are  gone  and  in  their  place  tread  the  millions  who  gave  their  lives 
that  this  Church  might  live.  This  is  the  offspring  of  the  catacombs 
and  their  tale  of  sorrows,  this  is  the  blossomed  seed  of  Him  Who 
said,  “Tu  es  Petrus  et  super  hanc  petram  aedificabo  ecclesiam 
meant .” 

And  then  our  audience  at  the  Vatican.  How  beautiful  the 
women  look  in  their  dark  dresses  and  mantillas,  their  faces  like 
cameos  reflected  from  a  sable  background.  And  the  men,  dressed 
neatly  in  black  on  this  day  of  days.  Here  are  pilgrims  from  the 
corners  of  the  earth;  stolid,  patient  Germans;  vivacious,  never- 
quiet  Spaniards;  voluble  Americans  and  curious  English  at  rest  at 
last  under  a  more  than  human  influence;  a  scattering  of  French 
and  Italians  and  here  and  there  a  priest  of  the  Russian  church  with 
his  heavy  beard  and  patriarchal  appearance.  Cardinals  are 
everywhere  and  men  in  uniform  are  as  thick  as  artists 
about  a  Rembrandt.  The  advance  detachment  of  the  Swiss 
guard  appears  and  the  vast  portal  leading  to  the  broad  stair¬ 
way  swings  back.  What  magnificent  looking  chaps  they  are,  their 
spearheads  glittering  in  the  reflected  lights  and  their  uniforms  carry¬ 
ing  one  back  to  the  days  of  Michaelangelo.  The  men  check  their 
hats  and  canes  and  followed  by  their  womenfolk  enter  the  vast 
reception  halls  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  papal  inspectors  whose 
duty  is  to  see  that  all  are  attired  according  to  regulations.  The 
women  before  us  are  stopped  and  asked  to  readjust  their  dresses 
and  this  having  been  done  to  the  tune  of  an  inch  or  two  we  are 
allowed  to  pass  the  grim  ogre  of  propriety.  The  audience  is 
scheduled  for  twelve  noon  but  it  is  nearly  two  before  the  Holy 
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Father  is  announced.  A  hush  of  expectancy  descends  like  a  pall 
on  the  eager  pilgrims  and  all  kneel  in  continuous  lines  at  the  behest 
of  the  uniformed  beadles  of  the  Vatican.  His  Holiness  is  here;  a 
man  of  medium  height,  thickly  set,  with  a  look  of  physical  power 
which  sits  well  upon  him.  Garbed  in  pure  white  and  wearing  the 
cross  and  ring  of  his  office,  there  is  a  silent  majesty  about  him  as  he 
circles  the  room,  attended  by  two  cardinals  and  the  captains  of  the 
Swiss  and  Papal  guards,  which  at  once  commands  the  respect  and 
reverence  of  the  most  light-hearted.  He  has  finished,  and  as  he 
reaches  the  door  he  pauses  and  turns.  His  kindly  eyes,  hidden 
behind  their  thick  lensed  glasses,  flash  with  pleasure  at  this  evidence 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  his  children  who  have  come  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  Catholic  Empire  and  his  hand  rises  to  form  the  sign 
of  the  cross  and  to  intone  the  Papal  benediction  over  us.  The  door 
closes  behind  him  and  he  is  lost  to  view.  We  have  beheld  the  might¬ 
iest  figure  in  the  world — a  scholar,  a  statesman  and  a  priest;  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  good  and  pure  and  noble,  and  our  cup 
of  happiness  and  satisfaction  is  filled  to  overflowing. 

Now  the  fun  begins.  Fresh  from  the  sublimest  reception  of 
their  lives,  the  erratic  portion  of  the  great  crowd — who  else  but  the 
Latins — dash  madly  at  the  check  man  in  an  effort  to  retrieve  their 
ten  cent  straw  hats.  Shrieks  and  maledictions  are  hurled  at  the 
unfortunate  possessor  of  the  position — unfortunate,  indeed,  because 
he  is  blessed  or  cursed  with  only  two  hands — and  he  is  driven  more 
frantic  than  the  crowd  itself.  He  hurls  their  hats  and  canes  and 
other  paraphernalia  at  them  in  gay  abandon  and  in  the  struggle 
might  alone  is  right.  Someone  has  stepped  on  the  derby  of  this 
red-faced  gentleman  of  the  aldermanic  proportions  and  his  wails 
may  be  heard  in  the  rooms  of  His  Holiness  himself;  just  behind 
him  and  to  the  left  an  anemic-looking  little  individual  who  seems  to 
say  in  capital  letters,  “The  pronunciation  of  the  word  ‘food’  would 
kill  me,”  is  airing  his  grievances  to  the  husband  of  the  stout  lady 
who  has  just  failed  signally  in  her  effort  to  gouge  out  his  eye  with 
her  carelessly  waving  sunshade  and  who  is  now  examining  its  spear¬ 
head  of  a  point,  fearing  that  it  may  have  been  scratched.  A  howl¬ 
ing  youngster  seems  to  have  located  all  the  air  left  in  the  crowded 
chamber  and  is  using  it  up  rapidly  in  a  series  of  frantic  yells  and 
screeches.  We  wish  him  no  hard  luck  but  we  hope  that  the  gentle- 
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man  who  is  pulling  him  along  and  slapping  him  occasionally  to  im¬ 
prove  the  youngster’s  vocal  range  and  volume  may  trip  and  fall 
through  the  adjoining  casement  and  bounce  vigorously  a  few  dozen 
times  on  the  cobbled  surface  of  the  courtyard  below.  With  some 
such  purpose  of  assistance  as  this  in  view  I  start  edging  towards 
the  offending  villain  when  the  Swiss  guard  arrives.  The  woman 
who  has  been  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  Spanish  comb  is  comforted 
and  her  treasure  returned — it  has  been  clinging  to  the  lace  of  her 
collar  and  hanging  down  her  back  the  last  fifteen  minutes;  the  two 
embryonic  dictators  who  have  started  an  embroglio  over  the  respec¬ 
tive  merits  of  Fascism  and  Royal  rule  are  dragged  apart  and  assisted 
down  the  stairs  and  out;  the  inveterate  smoker,  who  had  hauled 
a  villainous-looking  stogie  from  the  lining  of  his  coat  and  is  about 
to  light  it,  is  asked  by  a  good-humored  guard  to  desist  until  he  has 
left  the  building: — our  feelings  and  the  lining  of  our  sensitive  pro- 
bosces  are  consequently  spared  and  another  silent  prayer  of  grati¬ 
tude  leaves  our  hearts  to  storm  the  portals  of  the  celestial  kingdom 
and  win  forevermore  in  that  Valhalla  of  Heroes  a  mighty  throne  for 
this  inestimable  benefactor  of  humanity — our  champion  in  the  uni¬ 
form,  the  Swiss  guard. 

Once  more  we  are  in  the  great  square  of  San  Pietro  and  his 
boiling  majesty  bids  us  make  a  hasty  visit  to  an  awning  covered 
restaurant  near  by,  there  to  indulge  in  a  glass  of  wine  and  to  wrestle 
with  a  cumbersome  plate  of  that  infernal  “spaghetti  a  la  Napoli.” 
Every  big  city  in  Italy  boasts  of  a  style  of  spaghetti-cooking  peculiar 
to  its  own  heart.  But  of  all  the  concoctions  I  have  ever  consumed, 
— and  I  have  eaten  some  strange  ones  in  my  rovings, — of  all  the 
difficult  feats  I  have  ever  attempted,  I  can  say  with  truth  and 
sincerity  that  a  successful  attack  on  a  plate  of  this  material  has 
been  farthest  from  my  list  of  accomplishments.  Spaghetti  in  this 
style  differs  from  all  others  which  are  ordinarily  bad  enough  in  that 
it  is  left  half  cooked.  Grated  cheese  is  shaken  over  it  to  warn  it  to 
get  ready,  but,  believe  me,  it  needs  no  warning;  it  is  eternally  ready 
and  only  a  native  Neapolitan  trained  in  the  ways  and  wiles  of  it 
from  infancy  can  ever  hope  to  cope  with  it  at  all.  Now  it  is  on 
the  fork,  now  it  hangs  dangerously  in  the  air,  it  moves  towards 
the  mouth,  and  yes,  you  are  right,  it  is  now  in  our  laps.  Like  the 
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disgruntled  fox  we  give  it  up  after  a  while  and  loll  over  the  wine  • 
discussing  the  morning’s  adventures. 

Not  more  than  a  half  dozen  beggars  have  troubled  us  while 
we  have  been  eating  and  so  the  meal  is  a  success, — that  is,  outside  of 
the  food,  of  course.  Great  old  chaps,  these  poor  beggars.  Some  of 
them  are  sincere  in  their  misfortune  and  are  deserving  of  all  the 
help  in  the  world,  but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  pusillanimous  members  of  the  profession 
who  act  the  part  with  such  tragic  finesse  that  the  lire  roll  into 
their  hands  and  “the  union”  suffers  as  a  result.  These  gifted  vil¬ 
lains,  who  could  melt  tears  from  the  ducts  of  an  eyeless  man  or 
thrill  thousands  from  the  legitimate  stage  with  the  perfection  of  their 
art,  are  born  to  beggary,  grow  up  in  it  and  die  successfully  at  it, 
actually  leaving  their  most  profitable  corners  to  their  eldest  living 
sons.  A  great  country,  Italy. 

We  have  now  been  a  week  in  this  “mistress  of  all  she  sur¬ 
veys,”  and  never  once  have  we  seen  an  uprising  or  disturbance 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  “black  shirts”  are  everywhere,  revolvers 
slung  prominently  in  the  holsters  about  their  waists,  swinging  their 
short  but  wicked-looking  swagger  sticks — sticks  which  are  more  than 
the  “swagger”  implies,  for  most  of  them  are  tipped  with  half  a 
dozen  six  inch  thongs  which  have  been  dipped  in  lead, — and  these 
form  a  very  effectual  miniature  “persuader”  of  the  cat-o’-nine-tails 
type  to  be  used  on  the  unprotected  faces  of  those  who  are  foolish 
enough  to  care  for  trouble.  Everyone  seems  to  be  in  a  uniform  of 
some  sort,  from  the  street  cleaners  right  up  to  the  king,  and  every 
man  sports  his  service  stripes  proudly  on  his  left  breast.  The  war 
is  not  a  thing  of  the  past  here  and  military  men  are  everywhere, 
but,  by  far,  the  majority  seem  to  be  officers,  strange  to  say.  We 
have  become  so  used  to  seeing  generals  and  their  aids — the  trap¬ 
pings  on  their  uniforms  make  them  all  look  like  marshals  at  the 
very  least — that  we  have  revised  our  popular  opinion  of  the  Mexican 
army  to  fit  the  Italian  military  forces  instead; — you  know,  “the 
General  comes  prancing  along  on  his  gaily  caparisoned  charger 
followed  by  the  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  captains  and 
lieutenants  of  the  various  branches  to  the  tune  of  five  thousand 
and  after  them  all  comes  the  army,  dragging  his  musket  behind 
him.”  The  poor  privates — military  training  is  compulsory.  Their 
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uniforms  never  fit,  they  no  sooner  fall  asleep  than  they  are  wakened 
at  four  in  the  murky  morning  to  hurdle  gaily  over  the  rock-scat¬ 
tered,  weed-infested  countryside.  This  having  been  accomplished, 
a  feat  of  two  hours’  duration,  they  are  allowed  to  eat — bread,  which 
is  carried  for  a  double  purpose,  primarily  for  food  and, — in  the  case 
of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  supply  trains  to  do  their  bit  in  the 
expedition, — for  ammunition  in  place  of  cannon  balls  as  well.  I 
have  sampled  the  bread.  Heaven  help  the  enemy  if  cannon  balls 
are  not  forthcoming!  Then  drill,  work  and  drill  again,  the  livelong 
day,  and  so  the  story  goes.  We  asked  one  officer,  the  quintessence 
itself  of  military  precision,  why  this  was  done  and  he  very  politely 
informed  us  that  it  was  the  “best  method  in  the  world  for  toughen¬ 
ing  the  boys."  Personally  we  hold  to  the  theory  that  it  is  the 
“toughest  method  in  the  world  for  besting  the  boys,"  but  we  never 
told  them  so;  they  must  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

What  a  man  this  Michelangelo  must  have  been.  Sculptor, 
painter,  poet,  scholar,  engineer, — an  artist  among  artists  in  a  land 
whose  proud  privilege  it  has  been  to  produce  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  all  time.  He  it  was  who  wrought  statues  in  bronze  and  marble 
that  have  increased  in  beauty  with  the  years.  It  is  said  that  having 
finished  his  magnificent  statue  of  Moses,  rising  in  wrath  as  he  be¬ 
holds  the  idolaters  worshiping  the  golden  calf,  he  stepped  back  and 
struck  it  with  his  chisel  and  cried,  “Why  do  you  not  speak?"  and 
well  he  might,  for  its  face  and  figure  are  a  marvel  of  expression  and 
workmanship.  He  it  was  who  placed  the  dome  on  Saint  Peter’s,  a 
dome  which  is  an  exact  model — all  but  a  few  feet — of  the  mighty 
Pantheon  which  covers  half  a  city  block;  a  dome  which  towers  four 
hundred  feet  in  the  air,  is  built  of  solid  rock  and  in  which  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  steel  or  iron;  a  dome  which  is  adorned  with  his 
own  magnificent  mosaics  and  which  is  impossible  of  any  conception 
but  that  of  a  man  who  knew  no  barrier  sufficiently  great  to  frustrate 
him  in  his  designs  to  do  honor  and  glory,  at  every  turn  of  his  hand, 
to  the  God  who  gave  him  his  life  and  his  genius. 

And  the  Coliseum,  mighty  and  still  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 
And  the  arches  of  the  omnipotent  Caesars.  The  obelisks  which 
pierce  the  heavens  on  every  side,  trophies  of  Egyptian  surrender, 
ah,  what  tales  they  might  tell  if  they  could  only  speak.  What  blood 
has  flowed  on  these  .very  sands  as  wild  beasts  tore  to  pieces  mothers 
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and  their  innocent  babes;  what  welcoming  throngs  have  gathered 
here  to  hail  the  conqueror  home;  what  groans  and  tears  and  sighs 
these  granite  needles — carried  from  their  distant  home  to  stand 
in  silent  testimony  of  the  greatness  of  Rome’s  empire — have  given 
ear  to.  And  yet,  O  Rome,  your  mightiest  emperor  never  in  his 
wildest  dreams  of  empire  expansion  could  foresee  that  one  day  your 
Latin  tongue  would  be  studied  in  the  Universities  of  two  hemispheres 
and  chanted  on  the  altars  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  throughout  the 
world.  The  greatest  feats  of  which  you  can  boast  are  not  your 
military  achievements,  not  your  monuments  to  bloody  conquerors 
and  to  pagan  gods,  but  rather  the  glorious  blood  of  the  martyrs 
which  you  so  angrily  spilled;  the  conversion  of  the  unknown  world 
at  the  hands  of  your  fearless  and  faith-inspired  sons;  the  days 
when  your  ambassadors  of  Christ  turned  back  the  vandals  from  the 
north  unaided;  the  popes  who  fought  and  suffered  and  died  that 
tyrants  might  be  opposed;  that  children  of  your  Church  might  be 
protected;  that  marriage  might  remain  a  sacrament  despite  the 
efforts  of  sensuous  kings;  that  womanhood  might  remain  unstained 
and  that  the  home  might  be  a  place  of  harmony  and  sanctity  and 
love. 

“See  Rome  and  die!”  singeth  the  sage.  Ah,  queen  of  the 
world,  your  joys  have  been  my  joys;  your  sorrows,  my  sorrows; 
and  your  beauties,  my  heritage.  Fortunate  indeed  are  those  who 
have  seen  you  in  the  flesh,  but  my  heart  shall  never  cease  its  quest 
nor  my  body  seek  its  last  repose  until  the  day  shall  dawn  again 
when  I  once  more  may  set  my  foot  upon  your  hallowed  ground. 
Salve ,  till  we  meet  again. 


A  GIFT  OF  MONASTICISM 

by 

J.  Murray  Page 

Early  in  the  fifth  century  there  was  conceived  in  the  womb 
of  the  dying  Roman  Empire  a  child,  sired  by  an  illiterate  but  stal¬ 
wart  barbaric  father;  and  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
birth  of  this  strange  offspring  have  brought  varying  yet  happy 
fortunes.  The  grandeur  of  the  world’s  greatest  empire,  the  orderly 
intelligence  ran  in  its  blood.  The  father  gave  to  the  child  strength, 
character,  and  a  tenacity  of  purpose  which  have  enabled  it  to  endure 
whole  centuries  of  persecution  by  quasi  intellectuals.  Yet,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  inheritances  from  its  Roman  mother  and  its  barbaric 
father,  God  breathed  into  the  child  the  very  richest  graces  of 
Catholicism,  until,  even  early  in  life,  the  very  choicest  men  and 
women  of  this  world  left  all  to  follow  so  fine  a  preacher.  We  call 
this  child  Monasticism. 

From  its  maternal  inheritances  it  chose  the  most  imperish¬ 
able  and  lovely  qualities,  the  orderliness,  the  discrimination,  the 
proportion  and  the  beauty;  and  with  a  tenacity  which  ran  in  the 
blood  of  the  savage  hordes  that  swept  down  over  Europe  preserved 
these  graces  for  a  more  civilized  and  kindly  day. 

From  its  paternal  inheritance  it  chose  the  vital  stolidity,  the 
courageous  acceptance  of  difficulties,  and  the  readiness  for  adapta¬ 
tion.  These  choices  it  mollified,  corrected,  and  chastened  with  the 
more  civil  beauties  of  its  mother. 

Fifteen  long  centuries  of  changing  ideas  and  changing  king¬ 
doms  have  passed  and  even  the  child,  Monasticism,  has  altered 
with  the  passage  of  time.  There  have  been  blood-lettings  and 
amputations;  fevers  and  even  periods  of  absolute  lethargy.  Yet, 
even  in  our  modern  day,  the  torch  of  its  guidance  still  flings  long 
arms  of  light  up  the  dark  lanes  of  darker  so-called  scientific  days. 

But  Monasticism  has  never  sought  its  purpose  through 
bodies  politic  or  scientific.  It  reaches  its  ample  hands  out  towards 
nature  for  the  instruments  of  progress  and  salvation.  And  so,  today, 
upon  what  was  once  a  barren  cluster  of  hillocks  it  is  piling  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  its  search  bit  by  bit  in  a  sublime  monument  to  Itself. 
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From  the  depths  of  these  hills  it  has  quarried  great  masses 
of  un trimmed  stone.  From  the  canvas  of  nature,  today  as  in  past 
centuries,  it  still  takes  its  copies.  From  the  vault  of  heaven  which 
is  both  shapeless  and  shapely;  from  the  lithe  reaching  of  branches 
in  the  woods  of  this  world;  from  the  climbing  tiers  of  cliffs  it  has 
chosen  the  lines  for  its  homes  and  has  named  the  choicest  work  of 
its  hand  with  the  name  of  its  father,  Gothic.  From  the  cliffs  them¬ 
selves  it  has  chosen  its  color;  from  the  dark,  hidden  places  of  the 
woods  it  has  picked  the  color  for  its  rafters  and  panels;  from  the 
very  core  of  its  own  heart  and  the  natural  inclination  of  its  own 
strong,  graceful  arms  it  has  learned  to  pile  its  gleanings  with  rafters 
and  towers  and  spires  reaching  as  its  own  heart  and  hands  constantly 
reach,  heavenward.  But  from  the  very  mouth  of  God  it  has  taken 
the  words  of  all  wisdom,  and  the  ritual  of  God’s  chosen  service  and 
made  them  the  center  of  it  all.  And  as  its  last  act  of  labor  it  has 
written  across  the  deed  itself  the  name  of  The  Crucified. 

We  grow  accustomed  to  beauty  as  we  do  to  ugliness  and  day 
after  day,  with  eyes  half-closed,  we  pass  through  our  own  monument 
of  this  Monasticism.  We  half-see  the  Gothic  towers  and  pinnacles 
and  buttresses,  the  odd  windows,  and  the  beautiful,  elastic  detail. 
We  half-hear  the  chime  of  bells  christened  with  the  name  of  God’s 
own  servants,  and  we  almost  never  read  the  labor,  the  study,  and  the 
love  written  on  every  stone  and  rafter  of  our  college.  Yet  the 
history  of  centuries  is  all  here  in  our  midst;  and  step  by  step  we 
are  adding  quantity  to  our  masterpiece. 

Our  new  library  will  soon  stand  open  at  the  very  gates  of 
our  institution  and  a  little  later  our  newer  chapel  will  rise  stone 
upon  stone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  And  what  a  proper  gate¬ 
way  these  will  make,  Learning  and  Faith,  facing  each  other  as  the 
posts  of  the  gateway  leading  to  Wisdom;  and  in  these  two  pillars 
of  our  gateway  is  written  the  history  of  Monasticism  and  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself, — Faith  and  its  spouse,  Learning. 

Let  us  examine  the  one  pillar  soon  to  be  completed.  Our 
institution  has  lavished  every  available  resource  upon  its  beauty 
and  completeness.  Here,  inquiring  minds  may  hold  silent  converse 
with  the  great  thinkers  of  modern  and  ancient  times.  Here,  amid 
ornaments  that  will  inspire  the  scholar  without  distracting  his  at¬ 
tention,  the  varied  needs  of  various  scholars  will  be  excellently 
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supplied.  Its  stackrooms,  so  spacious  as  to  contain  more  books 
than  the  early  monks  would  have  dreamt  could  be  written,  should 
serve  to  incite  in  us  a  desire  to  widen  more  and  more  their  scope 
and  capacity.  Its  great  assembly  hall,  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate 
one  thousand  people,  should  attract  the  most  learned  lecturers  to  a 
learned  audience.  Its  facilities,  its  modernity  and  its  accessibility 
are  all  rather  slight  details  in  a  very  detailed  system.  But  above 
these  things  is  the  thrilling  realization  that  this  is  to  be  the  temple 
where  the  hungry  soul  may  find  wisdom  far  beyond  its  greatest 
capacity.  And  over  everything  still  stands  the  sign  of  The  Crucified 
and  through  everything  runs  the  spirit  of  The  Crucified,  the  spirit 
of  Godliness  and  neighborliness. 

Our  new  library  is  Gothic  not  merely  in  name  but  in  the 
spirit  that  clings  to  that  name  from  long  centuries  past.  Its  earliest 
models  are  still  patterns  for  the  wisest  artists  and  artisans  and  its 
Faith  is  the  same  Faith  that  made  small  men  to  dream  great  dreams 
and  make  them  come  true.  The  great  Gothic  cathedrals  of  this  world 
were  meant  to  be  more  than  monuments  ;  they  were  the  temples  of 
God,  the  hearth  of  society,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  crown  of 
labor.  They  were  in  a  word  all  the  souls  of  a  Christian  community 
carved  in  granite  and  timber  and  marble.  Here,  in  these  cathedrals, 
the  king  was  crowned  and  the  peasant  prayed;  majesty  became  a 
servant  of  God,  and  the  servants  of  the  world  were  given  the  service 
of  divinity.  Here  was  the  world’s  greatest  and  only  democracy, 
sheltered  in  love,  fraternity,  humility  and  hope  under  one  common 
roof. 

The  same  reaching  of  the  heart  goes  on.  The  doors  of  our 
library  like  the  doors  of  our  churches  will  still  stand  open  to  all 
men.  The  learning  garnered  through  centuries  by  patient,  coura¬ 
geous  men  who  sought  nothing  for  themselves  and  who  would  have 
died  for  Truth, — all  this  wisdom  shall  lie  upon  our  shelves,  open 
for  all  men.  The  science  and  the  art  of  this  world  will  be  there  for 
all  who  seek  it,  and  beyond  it  all  there  is  a  hope  that  the  visitor’s 
own  heart  may  echo  the  words  on  the  front  door  of  our  institution, 
“Omnis  sapientia  a  Domino  Deo  est.” 

Time  is  a  very  transitory  and  indefinite  thing.  All  this 
earth’s  Yesterdays  were,  once  upon  a  time,  Today;  all  our  Todays 
will  sometime  be  Yesterdays.  All  tenses  of  time  have  a  common 
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present;  all  ages  are  linked  one  to  the  other.  Every  good  spirit 
of  every  age  is  immortal.  Beauty  itself  is  evanescent,  wisdom  itself 
seldoms  shouts  its  own  name  to  the  world  for  recognition.  So,  too, 
we  may  pass  our  new  library  and  find  in  it  everything  or  nothing, 
as  we  choose.  We  may  be,  let  us  hope,  inspired  daily  to  its  own 
significance,  to  a  desire  to  seek  out  the  history  and  the  truth  of  a 
spirit  so  beautiful  as  to  be  the  parent  of  so  splendid  a  child.  Let 
us  hope,  too,  that  all  our  visitors  may  find  the  beauty  of  God  per¬ 
meating  the  beauty  of  our  building,  and  the  truest  of  wisdom  reach¬ 
ing  out  its  arms  to  them  beyond  the  learning  of  this  hall. 


WINTER 


My  lute  can  never,  never  sing 
The  words  upon  my  heart: 

The  golden  musics  poets  string 
Are  strangers  to  my  art. 

Bare  are  the  lonely  trees,  and  bare 
And  barren  is  the  soil: 

The  blasted  leaves  are  lying  where 
Some  daisy  will  uncoil. 

I  hear  the  music  of  the  words 
My  lute  cannot  reveal : 

Know  I  less  music  than  the  birds 

Whose  songs  some  spring  shall  feel? 


Francis  Downing 


“CHARITY  BEGINS — ” 

(After  Canning’s,  “The  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  Knife-Grinder.”) 
KIND  LADY— 

“Poor  little  street  waif,  have  you  no  kind  parents, 

Have  you  no  relations,  giving  you  a  refuge? 

Ragged  your  clothes,  your  hat  defies  description, 

So  do  your  trousers. 

Dirty  your  face  and  what’s  that  on  your  neck,  child? 
Heavens,  a  collar !  Who  would  ever  think  it ! 

Wretched  horrid  sandals,  you  were  better  barefoot, 

Running  in  gutters.” 

OBJECT  OF  SOLICITUDE— 

“Mother  I  have,  Mam,  but  she’s  always  working, 

Down  in  the  slums  here,  from  the  morn  ’til  evening. 

Surely  you  know  her,  you  must  oft  have  seen  her 
Here  in  these  alleys.” 

KIND  LADY— 

“Her  I  know  not,  boy,  nor  do  I  desire  to, 

Crude  careless  creature,  letting  you  run  wildly 
All  o’er  the  streets  here,  like  a  little  demon, 

Or  a  mad  Indian. 

Still  ’tis  my  mission  one  and  all  to  uplift, 

Willing  or  otherwise,  from  their  divers  evils. 

Here  is  a  tract,  child,  give  it  to  your  mother, 

Bid  her  to  read  it. 

Here  is  a  ticket  to  my  next  big  lecture, 

On  the  care  of  children,  at  the  Hotel  Plaza, 

Tell  her  to  come,  child,  she  will  be  uplifted, 

Paying  attention.” 


OBJECT  OF  SOLICITUDE— 

“Don’t  want  a  book,  Mam,  never  use  a  ticket; 
When  I  go  to  shows  I  jump  in  some  back  window. 
Mother  doesn’t  need  one,  once  I  heard  her  say  so, 
Talking  to  neighbors.” 

KIND  LADY— 

“Rude  little  rascal,  heap  of  ingratitude, 

Impudent  urchin,  I  would  like  to  thrash  you, 

If  I  had  a  horsewhip,  I  would  surely  make  you 
Carry  a  tract  home!” 

OBJECT  OF  SOLICITUDE— 

“Our  house  is  full  with  hundreds  of  tracts  and 
Tickets  to  lectures.  Lady,  don’t  you  know  me, 
You’re  my  own  mother,  don’t  you  see  that  I  am 
Your  little  Johnny?” 


Francis  P.  Moran 


MOODS 


I. 

The  gray  gull  screams  its  eerie  cry, 

Where  the  surf  on  the  shore  is  booming; 

And  a  mad  salt  wind  whips  the  white  spray  high 
While  low  gray  clouds  scud  across  the  sky, 

And  a  great  black  night  is  looming. 

n. 

The  soft  dawn  steals  o’er  the  ocean’s  rim, 

As  the  waves  o’er  the  sand  come  creeping, 

And  the  gray  mists  through  the  morning  dim 
Past  the  lonely  lighthouse,  tall  and  slim, 

Like  a  tired  sentinel  sleeping. 

III. 

There’s  a  dancing  breeze  on  the  sparkling  sea, 
There’s,  a  song  for  a  sailor’s  playing. 

And  the  winds  that  spring  from  the  waters  free 
Bring  a  song  of  joy  and  hope  to  me, 

And  a  stout  ship  gayly  sailing. 


John  C.  Kelly 


AT  NEW  YEAR’S 


I  stand  at  dusk  upon  a  jagged  steep 

Amid  the  half-climbed  crags  and  cliffs  of  years, 

To  scan  the  mist-clad  peaks  of  Hopes  and  Fears 
Up  which  I  clinjbed  at  dawn  with  eager  leap. 

Now  sunset  glows  have  lit  the  rock-ribbed  heap, 
And  gilt  with  smiles  the  pinnacle  of  tears, 

Until  the  wraith  of  buried  failure  clears 
And  leaves  success — a  balm  for  weary  sleep. 

How  changed  the  twilight  from  the  dawn’s  despair! 
When  up  the  naked  cliffs  I  dug  my  way, 

And  bleeding  fingers  clutched  at  empty  air — 

Too  impotent  to  work,  too  sick  to  pray. 

Thank  God  I  cannot  see  the  dark  crags  where 
Tomorrow  lies — it  might  surpass  today! 


Francis  S.  Shea 


THE  GILD  CONCEPT  AND  MODERN 

INDUSTRY 

by 

Luke  E.  McCarthy 

The  present  state  of  industrial  affairs  all  but  proclaims  aloud 
that  we  must  take  these  affairs  more  in  hand  if  we  care  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Too  many  grave  dangers  in  our  modern  industrial  civiliza¬ 
tion  counterbalance  its  triumphs  and  splendors,  and  there  is  an 
appalling  need  of  reform  and  betterment.  “Am  I  my  brother’s 
keeper?”  was  the  query  of  Cain.  This  age-old  question  ever  con¬ 
fronts  us.  Its  answer  has  affected  the  ages.  In  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome  there  shone  forth  from  her  supreme  pinnacle  of  material 
brilliancy  a  reply  in  the  negative.  Looking  into  our  own  day  we 
discover  all  too  many  who  readily  declare  that  our  present  civiliza¬ 
tion  reiterates  the  belief  of  Pagan  Rome.  Glancing  further  through 
the  pages  of  history,  however,  we  pause  at  one  chapter,  at  least, 
which  happily  discloses  an  era,  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
held  the  opposite  viewpoint. 

Supplanting  the  Pagan  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  the 
Medieval  spirit  came  into  its  own.  No  longer  was  man  bigger  in 
his  own  sight  than  the  community  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
Christian  brotherhood  of  man  became  the  criterion  of  life  as  far  as 
it  lay  in  the  hands  of  man  to  realize  it.  Ever  prevalent  and  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  Medieval  mind  was  that  precept  of  fraternal 
charity,  “Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  This  spirit  imparted  to 
the  Middle  Ages  a  condition  of  industrial  harmony  that  our  own 
modern  civilization,  especially  since  the  16th  century,  has  failed  to 
possess.  A  study  of  this  Medieval  Age  points  to  one  institution  of 
the  time  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  contributed  to  this 
harmony  in  industry.  This  was  the  institution  of  the  gilds.  Scruti¬ 
nizing  our  own  day  one  observes  on  many  sides  the  much  longed-for 
panacea  for  industrial  ills  and  industrial  disagreements  diligently 
sought.  Since,  therefore,  suggestions  are  often  so  happily  efficacious 
for  the  attainment  of  a  much  desired  end,  let  us  take  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  this  Medieval  gild  concept  with  its  origin,  rise,  and  char- 
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acteristics,  as  one  of  the  most  important  social  suggestions  for  in¬ 
dustrial  improvement. 

The  first  time  gilds  are  mentioned  is  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  the  pyramids  under  King  Amasis,  and  simultaneously  in 
Greece  and  Italy  some  six  or  seven  centuries  before  Christ.  Plu¬ 
tarch  attributes  the  origin  of  the  Roman  labor  gilds  to  Numa  Pom- 
pilius.  Many  of  these  gilds  may  have  originated  from  sacrificial 
feasts,  but  they  were  not  to  mark  any  final  progress  towards  a 
democratic  conception  whether  of  industry  or  politics.  However, 
the  gilds  gradually  became  Christianized  and  were  especially  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  and  influenced  by  religious  affairs  during  the  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Wherever  there  were  people  with  the  same  in¬ 
clinations,  aims,  and  interests,  religious  and  secular,  some  kind  of 
a  gild  was  sure  to  rise,  for  they  believed  in  the  adage,  “United  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall.”  Thus  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Middle 
Ages  we  behold  the  laborers  leagued  together  in  the  frith  or  peace 
gilds  of  Europe.  Again  we  find  these  same  gilds  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  It  is  well  to  observe  here,  however,  that  these  gilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  respect  to  their  origin,  by  no  historic  evidence 
are  essentially  dependent  on  those  of  other  civilizations.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  life  in  its  economic  aspect  was  almost 
entirely  agricultural,  but  when  the  countries  of  Europe  were  becom¬ 
ing  populous  many  people,  instead  of  adhering  to  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  gathered  together  and  formed  towns.  In  these  towns  the 
artisans  co-operated  by  joining  together  in  gilds  with  separate  gilds 
for  each  trade.  Class  lines  were  abolished  and  all  the  townsmen 
safeguarded  the  rights  of  every  individual.  Thus  in  time  these 
gilds  became  a  dynamic  force  in  the  Middle  Ages.  However,  to 
understand  more  clearly  the  evolution  of  the  gilds  it  is  essential  at 
the  outset  to  consider  them  in  their  two  principal  phases,  namely, 
as  merchant  gilds,  and  then  as  craft  gilds. 

The  merchant  gilds  were  established  throughout  the  towns 
for  the  purpose  of  realizing  commercial  advantages  accruing  from 
concerted  action.  No  trace  of  these  can  be  found  prior  to  the 
records  of  the  Norman  Conquest  in  England.  The  merchant  gild 
was  in  reality  a  labor  gild  where  each  craftsman  was  a  merchant. 
No  unlicensed  competition  was  allowed  by  these  gilds  nor  were 
non-gildsmen  allowed  to  retail  goods.  Monopolies,  too,  were  pro- 
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hibited.  The  right  of  the  consumer  was  constantly  kept  in  sight, 
while  a  fair  but  not  exorbitant  price  was  set.  These  gilds  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  dependent  on  civil  authority  and  from  1124,  when  many 
more  were  established  in  Scotland,  they  were  likewise  dependent. 
However,  as  towns  grew  in  population,  economic  conditions  became 
more  complex.  The  villeins  or  unfree  workmen  were  fast  emanci¬ 
pating  themselves.  The  ranks  of  the  free  craftsmen,  thereby,  were 
constantly  swelling.  Thus  the  merchant  gilds,  where  they  existed, 
no  longer  sufficed.  Then  trade  or  craft  gilds  began  to  appear  and 
soon  dominated  everywhere. 

These  craft  gilds  were  unions  of  glovers,  tanners,  designers, 
wood-carvers,  etc.  There  were  three  classes  of  workers  in  these 
gilds,  who  were  known  as  masters,  journeymen,  and  apprentices. 
The  master  was  really  what  his  name  implied  and  he  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  start  in  business  for  himself  and  to  hire  one  or  more  journey¬ 
men  or  apprentices.  The  journeyman  corresponded  in  a  certain 
degree  to  our  modern  laborer,  and  although  he  labored  for  wages, 
he  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he  might  have  his  own  shop  and 
be  a  master  gildsman.  The  journeyman  was  an  apprentice  who  had 
served  his  time  and  who  then  traveled  from  town  to  town  in  order 
to  perfect  himself  in  his  trade  and  see  the  world.  In  brief,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  member  of  the  household  where  he  stayed,  for 
whose  conduct  and  religious  behavior  the  master  was  accountable 
before  God.  The  same  responsibility  was  considered  to  rest  on  the 
gild  itself.  As  the  journeymen  increased  it  became  necessary  for 
them  to  form  journeymen’s  gilds,  but  these  were,  in  fine,  until  the 
Reformation,  religious  and  fraternal  societies.  Again,  with  the 
development  of  the  craft  gilds,  the  institution  of  apprenticeship 
came  into  being,  at  first  obligatory,  later  compulsory.  Apprentice¬ 
ship  was  the  novitiate  of  the  craftsman,  and  the  admission  into  a 
gild  novitiate  was  often  conducted  with  the  most  impressive  cere¬ 
monies.  The  young  apprentice,  like  the  journeyman,  lived  in  the 
master’s  house  as  a  member  of  the  family,  subject  to  the  master. 
A  candidate  for  the  apprenticeship,  it  is  well  to  observe,  needed 
particularly  good  qualifications.  Thus  with  this  survey,  necessarily 
brief,  have  we  viewed  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  gilds.  Let  us  turn 
now  to  a  consideration  of  their  characteristics. 

The  salient  characteristic  of  the  gild  was  its  regard  for  the 
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interests  of  the  public.  However  the  craftsman  might  personally 
fail,  the  statutes  of  his  gild  never  overlooked  the  common  good. 
Here  precisely  we  can  discover  by  contrast  the  great  and  funda¬ 
mental  defects  of  our  modern  organization  of  labor  and  capital. 
Of  first  importance  was  the  quality  of  work,  and  the  purchaser 
could  appeal  if  he  received  an  article  imperfectly  made.  All  frauds 
of  weight,  width,  measure,  or  any  standard  were  promptly  adjudged 
by  gild  authorities.  The  woman  laborer  and  the  wife  and  mother 
were  esteemed  and  their  problems  wisely  met.  There  was  work 
and  bread  for  all.  A  tax  “octroi”  was  established  on  all  goods  taken 
in.  The  gildsmen  also  prevented  outsiders  from  selling  goods  in 
their  town  without  paying  a  tax.  They  guarded  against  overpro¬ 
duction  that  no  idle  periods  might  result.  Every  article  of  trade 
had  to  be  marked  as  a  security  of  workmanship.  Laws  were  made 
against  forestalling  (private  transactions  by  not  selling  at  retail), 
engrossing  (cornering  the  market),  and  regrating  (selling  higher 
than  the  market) .  Every  gildsman  had  to  be  a  master  of  his  trade. 
Any  defective  work  was  considered  false.  For  that  reason  he  could 
not  rush  work,  or  work  at  forbidden  times  unless  it  was  urgently 
necessary.  He  took  these  precautions  because  his  idea  of  produc¬ 
tion  was  qualitative,  and  his  product  had  durability. 

Here  then  was  the  embodiment  of  a  complete  social  system 
into  which  the  individual  was  wholly  absorbed  by  the  constraint 
of  social  and  moral  convention  and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 
Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  this  system  was  primarily  an  in¬ 
dustrial  organization,  though  ever  ready  to  help  the  poor  and  needy 
and  to  direct  the  workingman  in  all  phases  of  economic  life.  Per¬ 
meated  by  a  fervent  religious  spirit,  unequaled  success  was  evident. 
But  the  modern  theorist,  the  modern  capitalist,  the  modern  working¬ 
man  will  at  once  ask,  what  was  the  predominant  factor  that  made 
this  system  so  feasible.  This  significant  factor  was  known  as  the 
“Just  Price,”  or  the  application  to  the  particular  sale  or  contract 
of  the  principles  which  regulated  contracts  in  general.  This  we  may 
examine  under  two  aspects:  first,  what  constituted  the  “Just  Price,” 
when,  in  the  sale  of  the  article,  the  price  was  determined  by  law; 
and  second,  what  constituted  the  “Just  Price”  when  the  price  was 
not  so  determined.  The  first  was  accomplished  by  noting  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  time,  the  condition  of  the  masses,  the  condition  of  the 
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place  for  which  the  price  was  fixed,  and  all  this,  of  course,  after 
labor  of  production,  cost  and  rise  of  transport,  and  the  state  of  the 
market  had  been  considered.  With  both  parties  bound  under  pen¬ 
alty  to  the  contract  and  a  competent  authority  to  determine  the 
price,  the  plan  was  readily  practicable.  Let  us  clearly  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  this  Just  Price”  demanded  a  “true  article”  intrinsic 
in  the  thing. .  Thus  the  innocence  of  the  purchaser  was  not  ex¬ 
ploited  by  fixing  the  price  according  to  his  subjective  opinion.  The 
gild,  with  no  modern  “laisser  faire”  policy,  no  competition-deter¬ 
mined  price,  but  with  the  aim  that  the  worker  must  receive  just 
remuneration  as  a  creator  and  artist,  stood  responsible  for  the 
integrity  of  the  article  both  in  valuation  and  workmanship. 

The  second  manifestation  of  this  “Just  Price”  was  brought 
about  without  the  help  of  outside  authority,  when  the  contracting 
parties  themselves  established  the  price.  The  value  of  the  object, 
being  measured  by  its  capacity  for  appeasing  the  necessities  and 
wants  of  man,  had  to  be  reduced  by  the  buyer  and  seller  to  terms 
of  money.  This  was  a  price  which  corresponded  to  the  common 
way  of  thinking,  and  which  according  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  sale 
was  considered  fair.  Such,  then,  was  this  predominant  factor  known 
as  the  “Just  Price.”  With  this  treatment,  therefore,  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  customs  of  the  gilds,  it  is  very  obvious  how  well  they 
succeeded  in  their  paramount  endeavor  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  public.  Moreover,  with  such  a  system  as  this  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  a  harmonious  and  peaceable  spirit  was  extant. 

Having  thus  acquired  a  better  understanding  of  the  origin, 
rise,  and  subsequent  history  of  these  gilds  we  must  now  consider 
them  in  a  wider  sense,  and  realize  wherein  they  may  be  found  use¬ 
ful.  However,  to  do  this  it  is  essential  at  the  outset  to  clear  away 
all  misunderstanding  as  to  their  true  connection  with  the  guiding 
force  of  their  time,  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
many  misconceptions  are  abroad.  “Did  not  the  Catholic  Church 
oppose  labor?”  is  often  asked.  “How  then  could  she  have  had  a 
wholesome  effect  on  labor,  on  the  gilds?”  A  brief  glance  into 
ancient  history  suffices  in  reply,  bringing  to  our  eyes  the  Church 
diligently  sowing  the  seeds  of  democratic  industry  among  the  pagans 
of  Rome.  Turning  then  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  that  it  was 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Church  that  the  democratization  of 
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labor  again  took  place,  and  that  it  was  under  her  guidance  that  the 
craft  gilds  unfolded  their  marvelous  statutes.  Furthermore,  it  is 
clearly  irrelevant  to  speak  of  any  serious  discord  at  this  period 
between  the  Church  and  the  people  who  owed  everything  to  her. 
Again,  how  are  we  to  accept  the  fact  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  the  Church  had  been  able  to  preserve  the  people  and 
labor  from  an  era  of  “land  monopolists,”  an  “industrial  slave 
market,”  accumulation  of  great  estates,  the  passing  of  poor  laws  and 
other  evils?  In  the  light  of  these  facts  may  we  truly  assert  that  the 
Church  was  a  detriment  to  labor,  a  hindrance  to  the  gilds?  Yet 
again  we  will  be  asked  why,  if  the  Church  was  not  detrimental  to  the 
gilds,  and  the  gilds  were  so  dynamic  and  efficacious  a  force  in  in¬ 
dustrial  civilization,  these  gilds  declined  and  what  resulted. 

We  may  readily  attribute  their  decay  to  the  philosophy  of 
materialism  which  crept  in  as  the  influence  of  the  Church  was  under¬ 
mined  by  the  Reformation.  As  this  philosophy  grew,  many  gilds 
became  exclusive,  oligarchic,  and  oppressive,  and  some  of  the  richer 
merchants  controlled  these  gilds  not  for  the  common  good  but  for 
their  own  profit.  In  time  the  validity  of  the  “Just  Price”  came  to  be 
questioned  by  the  lawyers,  who  asserted  the  right  of  every  man  to 
make  the  best  bargain  he  could  for  his  own  advantage.  Such  was 
the  menace  of  the  growing  capitalism,  and  it  is  significant  to  note 
here  that  it  was  due  to  the  struggle  of  the  craft  gilds  alone,  that  the 
world  was  not  sunk  into  a  state  of  uncontrolled  capitalism  half  a 
millennium  before  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Oligarchy  and  class 
rule  received  its  greatest  impetus,  and  the  gilds  their  worst  blow, 
from  the  Reformation  itself.  “The  masses  of  the  people,”  Rogers 
wrote,  “were  losers  by  the  Reformation.”  Thus  we  may  more  fully 
realize  that  it  was  through  no  innate  deficiency  of  the  gilds,  but  rath¬ 
er  through  the  cutting  off  of  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Church,  that  the 
gilds  declined,  and  we  find  as  a  result  industrial  evil  so  rampant 
even  to  our  own  day.  With  a  fuller  comprehension,  then,  of  the  rise, 
working  principles  and  unscrupulous  overthrow  of  the  gilds,  let  us 
see  wherein  their  concept  is  justified. 

Let  us  first  turn  again  to  the  era  when  the  gilds  predomi¬ 
nated,  the  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Here  was  a  period  com¬ 
petent,  ideal,  and  happy.  Consider  the  competency  of  the  age. 
The  master  craftsman  was  capitalist,  laborer,  merchant,  and  “entre- 
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preneur”  in  one,  none  of  these  exclusively,  for  he  embraced  the 
functions  of  them  all.  Then  how  ideal  were  the  Middle  Ages: 
a  season  of  labor,  of  charity,  and  of  religion.  But  everywhere  and 
throughout  it  was  a  life  of  joy.  The  workmen  delighted  in  their 
craft.  With  Lowell  we  dare  to  say:  “I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess 
a  singular  sympathy  with  the  Middle  Ages.”  But  to  understand 
best  the  joy  of  life  that  filled  them,  we  must  turn  again  to  the  craft 
gilds  of  those  days;  their  gild  halls  and  their  richly  sculptured 
churches;  their  banners,  pageants,  and  plays;  their  feasts  and  ban¬ 
quets  and  rejoicings.  No  gild  was  ever  without  its  festal  gatherings 
when  the  hardy  craftsmen  sat  about  the  common  board,  and  cheer 
and  merriment  were  universal.  There  is  no  gloom  in  the  Catholic 
religion.  It  permits  of  the  highest  abnegation  but  it  never  strives  to 
crush  in  others  the  life  of  innocent  pleasure.  Puritanism  and  vigor- 
ism,  every  honest  student  of  history  will  concede,  became  possible 
through  the  Reformation  only.  Asceticism  itself  was  not  doumess, 
but  joy  of  spirit.  The  cup  of  life  was  never  so  full  to  overflowing 
for  the  greatest  and  the  least  as  in  those  days  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  gildhood  was  in  flower.  Devotion  and  frolic  blended  in  the 
life  of  these  brave  men  and  leal,  who  best  realized  the  true  signif¬ 
icance  of  democracy  and  perceived  its  only  safeguard  in  religion, 
whose  veneration  was  no  less  profound  because  they  loved  the 
gayety  and  brightness  of  life,  who  mingled  laughter  with  their  deep¬ 
est  thoughts;  who  joyed  to  see  the  grinning  gargoyle  gurgling  from 
cathedral  eaves  while  saints  and  angels  stood  in  glorious  ranks  about 
the  carven  portals  that  admitted  to  the  House  of  God.  They  knew 
how,  as  men  have  never  better  known,  to  mingle  prayer,  work,  and 
play  into  the  glowing  tapestry  of  life.  Such  were  the  days  of  the 
gilds.  How  fortunate  indeed  would  the  world  be  today  if  it  applied 
these  same  principles  of  the  gilds  and  brought  back  another  such 
happy  era.  That  identical  conditions  are  possible  and  in  many 
phases  desirable  is  decidedly  a  moot  case.  Yet,  precisely  because 
this  gild  era  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  indeed  so  competent,  ideal,  and 
happy,  is  it  not  reasonable  and  fitting  to  consider  it  in  connection 
with  social  and  industrial  reconstruction  during  our  own  day?  Let 
this  be  our  earnest  endeavor. 

In  summing  up  these  admirable  conditions  we  can  promptly 
perceive  that  in  many  aspects  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
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much  more  advanced  in  social  and  industrial  organization  and  legis¬ 
lation  than  we  are  today.  Who,  after  a  review  of  their  fundamental 
economic  doctrines,  will  admit  that  we  are  even  on  a  level  with  them 
in  social  progress?  What  a  contrast  between  our  modern  elongated 
capitalism  and  monopoly  and  the  sound  and  practicable  system  of 
the  gilds  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Look  at  the  results  of  our  modem 
system.  Consider  the  subdivision  of  labor,  for  instance.  Go  to  one 
of  our  near-by  shoe  cities.  Observe  the  processes  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  shoe,  and  what  do  you  find?  Ninety  different  processes  whereby 
some  men  cut  the  leather,  some  the  soles,  others  sew  on  buttons,  etc. 
Where  is  the  incitement  to  interest,  where  is  the  incentive  to  creative 
power,  where  is  the  spur  to  artistry?  Rather  have  we  workers 
doing  labor  that  requires  not  interest,  not  imagination,  not 
skill,  but  mere  manual  dexterity.  And  what  under  this  modern  idea 
of  Capitalism  and  Factory  System  has  been  the  inevitable  result: 
production  at  random,  over-production,  long  periods  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  irregularity  of  trade,  speculation,  fluctuations  of  price,  and 
panics  of  all  sorts.  What  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  indeed  when 
contrasted  with  the  admirable-working  Medieval  system  as  fostered 
by  the  gilds! 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  basis  of  reconstruction  of  modern 
industrial  affairs  is  the  gild  concept.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ideal 
social  order  will  be  that  which  most  perfectly  adopts  it.  The  Med¬ 
ieval  gilds  continued  in  their  usefulness  for  many  centuries,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  through  their  principles  they  should  not 
continue  for  many  centuries  to  come,  for  the  economic  gild  idea,  as 
conceived  in  its  perfection,  is  a  movement  of  the  workingmen,  by  the 
workingmen,  for  their  own  and  the  common  good,  understanding 
by  “workingmen”  all  those  who  labor  either  with  hand  or  brain, 
provided  their  purpose  is  not  the  amassing  of  their  own  individual 
profits.  However,  we  do  not  desire  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  gilds 
and  blindly  copy  their  principles,  but  we  do  need  to  go  back  and 
appropriate  for  our  own  industrial  needs  the  many  admirable  prin¬ 
ciples  which  were  the  characteristic  features  of  these  gilds.  We 
realize  full  well  that  times  have  changed  since  the  gilds  determined 
the  relations  between  workman  and  employer.  These  relations  can¬ 
not  be  revived  except  where  there  is  still  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  craftsmen  of  the  old  type.  Generally  speaking,  we  must  try  to  ob- 
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tain  by  some  other  course  the  results  formerly  obtained  by  the  gilds. 
We  must  remember  above  all  that  the  workmen  and  employers  are 
not  enemies  but  friends,  neither  of  whom  can  get  along  without  the 
other.  The  principles  which  guided  the  Medieval  gilds  in  fixing 
the  amount  of  prices  and  wages  are  still  in  force  and  should  bring 
about  the  same  result.  The  true  gild  idea  can  be  beheld  today  in 
the  co-operative  societies  such  as  the  Co-operative  British  Wholesale 
Society,  the  Co-operative  League  of  America,  and  the  Danish  move¬ 
ment.  The  aim  of  the  gild  movement  is  to  enable  every  man  to  be 
an  owner  of  productive  property,  not  by  a  meaningless  collectiveness 
under  a  Socialist  bureaucracy,  but  by  a  strictly  private  owner¬ 
ship,  such  as  every  individual  gildsman  enjoyed  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  every  apprentice  and  journeyman  could  hope  to  acquire  in  good 
time.  In  this  way  alone  can  society  be  stabilized  and  rendered 
immune  from  revolution  and  social  unrest.  Vastly  significant  is  the 
fact  that  the  only  organizations  that  were  able  successfully  to  oppose 
all  the  forces  of  Bolshevism  were  the  Russian  Co-operative  Socie¬ 
ties.  Attention  may  well  be  drawn  here  also  to  the  extensive  system 
of  socialization  carried  out  by  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota.  Such 
facts  as  these  are  striking  proof  of  how  well  the  gild  concept  is 
adapted  to  modern  social  and  industrial  needs. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  very  mention  of  Socialism  gives 
rise  to  a  point  of  confusion  which  we  shall  essay  briefly  to  overcome. 
We  must  distinguish  carefully  between  the  gild  concept  and  Col¬ 
lectivism  or  Socialism,  especially  since  the  trend  of  the  times  is 
toward  this  Collectivism  or  Socialism.  In  Gild  Socialism  we  do  not 
object  to  a  limited  State  ownership,  provided  it  does  not  transcend 
the  claims  of  public  good,  for  this  Gild  Socialism  is  another  and  more 
direct  modern  application  of  the  Medieval  gild  conception.  The 
mistake  made  here  is  in  yoking  together  two  irreconcilable  concepts 
that  mutually  contradict  each  other.  The  essence  of  the  gild  con¬ 
cept  is  private  ownership  obtainable  only  by  the  laborers  who  prove 
their  qualifications.  The  essence  of  Socialism  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  repudiation  of  private  ownership  by  the  workers.  A  common 
type  of  Gild  Socialism  is  that  which  would  vest  the  ownership  of  the 
different  industries  in  the  State  and  place  the  supervision  in  the 
hands  of  the  respective  workers.  Yet  this  method,  linking  State 
ownership  with  labor  management,  if  justly  established  and  re- 
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stricted  to  certain  industries,  is  not  of  itself  more  objectionable  than 
other  arrangements  of  public  ownership  that  are  licit  if  the  public 
welfare  requires.  However,  the  danger  of  abuse  is  evident.  And 
now  having  distinguished  the  gild  concept  from  pure  Socialism  let 
us  discern  precisely  the  final  direct  improvement  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  gild  concept  holds  for  our  modern  industrial  conditions. 

The  gild  concept  since  it  is  distinct  from  Socialism  points  out 
that  it  is  not  through  lawlessness  that  the  laborer  can  accomplish 
his  purpose,  but  by  a  sound,  progressive  method  of  trade  unionism 
that  will  not  ignore  the  mandates  of  religion;  by  a  proper  use  of  the 
ballot  which  shall  assure  him  the  legislative  measures  that  can 
securely  and  positively  assist  to  establish  a  true  democracy  not  only 
in  politics  but  also  in  industry;  and  lastly  by  a  gradual  education 
in  co-operative  undertakings  that  will  fit  him  to  play  an  intelligent 
role  in  the  management  and  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
on  which  his  livelihood  depends.  Only  in  this  way  may  we  hope  for 
contentment,  peace,  and  widespread  prosperity.  Moreover,  the 
genuine  gild  concept  requires  the  constancy  of  private  productive 
property,  but  would  vest  both  its  management  and  ownership,  so 
far  as  reasonably  and  truly  feasible,  in  the  workingmen  themselves. 
At  this  point,  however,  we  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  great 
source  of  weakness  that  must  be  eradicated  is  the  negligence  of 
the  worker  to  render  himself  suitable  by  experience,  training,  and 
the  record  of  a  sincere  religious  life  as  embodied  in  the  gild  concept. 
Capital  and  labor  must  suppress  its  longing  for  a  maximum  wage 
for  a  minimum  service  and  capital  must  bear  in  mind  that:  “The 
laborer’s  right  to  a  decent  livelihood  is  the  moral  charge  upon  in¬ 
dustry,  preceding  all  rights  of  the  employer  to  profits,  aside  from 
the  latter’s  own  reasonable  living.  And  neither  may  neglect  the 
interests  of  the  consumer.” 

That  the  application  of  the  gild  concept  cannot  wholly  be 
accomplished  at  once  is  very  evident.  It  will  take  a  long  while  to 
adopt  and  employ  its  many  worthy  principles.  A  great  part  of  our 
civilization  and  especially  the  governments  must  gradually  be  im¬ 
proved  and  in  some  instances  be  supplanted  by  new  ruling  powers 
imbued  with  more  religious,  more  charitable,  more  co-operative 
ideas.  This  concept  can  be  applied  in  part  at  first  and  as  far  as  it 
is  helpful  as  time  progresses.  It  is  a  worthy  fight — this  struggle 
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for  improvement  and  reconstruction  of  our  industrial  conditions.  It 
will  be  the  fight  of  a  Christian  faith  and  ideals  against  the  selfish 
principles  of  individualism.  But  this  foreseen  struggle  need  not 
be  an  impediment  to  a  start,  and  surely  since  we  are  clothed  with 
the  armor  of  proper  spirit  and  ideals,  and  have  held  out  to  us  the 
gild  concept  as  a  mighty  weapon  against  industrial  dissolution,  let 
us  grasp  it  eagerly  and  set  out  courageously  to  overcome  the  foes 
of  our  industrial  affairs.  This  gild  concept,  then,  under  one  form 
or  another,  is  doubtless  the  most  important  social  suggestion  for  in¬ 
dustrial  improvement  and  development.  Let  our  age  be  the  age 
of  this  improvement.  Let  us  promote  the  industrial  interests  of  this 
land  by  application  of  this  gild  concept,  and  bring  about  the  true 
spirit  of  union  and  harmony  between  the  employer  and  laborer. 
In  pursuance  of  this  let  our  conceptions  be  enlarged.  Let  us  extend 
our  ideas  over  the  whole  vast  field  in  which  we  are  called  to  act. 


NO  QUARTER 

by 

Martin  J.  Kane 

There  are  days  when  one  feels  that  nothing  turns  out  just 
right.  Then  too,  there  are  days  when  one  feels  that  everything  is 
lovely.  Then  it  is  that  the  unexpected  is  certain  to  develop  and 
soon  a  wet  blanket  covers  the  sky.  It  is  on  days  like  this  that  meek 
men  in  Chevrolets  have  the  temerity  to  argue  with  the  traffic  officer. 
Seeking  first  causes,  one  might  ask  just  why  things  do  go  wrong. 
Perhaps  as  Lachesis,  queen  of  the  Fates,  spins  her  web  of  destiny, 
she  drops  a  stitch  and  gets  crossed  up  in  her  work  and  grows  angry 
and  says,  “Drat  that  man!”  Or  perhaps  not. 

The  explanation  of  this  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  is 
very  simple.  We  have  experienced  such  days.  One,  in  particular, 
we  remember.  We  had  slipped  out  of  the  house  without  our  rub¬ 
bers,  a  feat  in  itself.  We  also  slipped  on  the  icy  sidewalk,  but 
suffered  only  minor  injuries.  Wearing  rubbers  is  something  to 
which  we  shall  never  adjust  ourselves.  But  in  our  household  the 
powers  that  be  think  otherwise.  Wherefore  it  is  indeed  a  happy 
day  when  we  are  able,  through  whatever  deceit  and  subterfuge,  to 
forego  this  imposition  engendered  in  the  propaganda  of  a  scheming 
rubber  trust. 

We  were  going  to  a  movie  theater.  We  purchased  our  ticket 
from  a  charming  creature  at  the  box  office  and  in  exchange  for  our 
dollar  bill  we  received  one  half  dollar,  one  quarter,  one  dime,  and  one 
nickel.  To  this  day  we  feel  that  the  girl  at  the  box  office  was  per¬ 
fectly  honest.  Surely  she  did  not  wish  to  cheat  us.  She  had  big 
brown  eyes  and  she  smiled  at  us.  There  may  have  been  some 
sinister  import  lurking  behind  that  smile.  But  we  do  not  like  to 
think  that  that  was  the  case.  We  feel  that  there  are  other  reasons 
why  she  should  have  smiled.  We  had  just  grown  a  new  mustache. 

After  the  movie  we  felt  the  need  of  refreshment.  We  wended 
our  way  to  a  near-by  soda  fountain  and  debated  what  we  should 
choose  for  a  collation.  We  cast  a  furtive  glance  about  the  establish¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  one  present  who  knew  us.  We  turned  up  our 
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coat  collar  and  the  brim  of  our  hat  down  over  our  eyes  and  said  to 
the  clerk  in  a  trembling  voice,  “A  banana  split  royal  with  double 
chocolate  and  marshmallow  and  a  maraschino  cherry  on  top.”  We 
do  not  usually  go  in  for  this  sort  of  thing  when  with  friends  because 
they  are  likely  to  talk  and  it  leads  to  grave  suspicion.  But  when 
alone,  our  repressed  desires  come  to  the  surface  and  we  cannot  resist. 

The  clerk  sneered  at  us,  positively  sneered. 

“Want  crushed  walnuts  on  it?”  he  queried  with  an  inflection 
that  intimated  that  he  hoped  we  would  not  want  crushed  walnuts 
on  it. 

We  stiffened.  God  knows  we  do  not  care  for  crushed  wal¬ 
nuts,  but  our  fighting  blood  was  up.  We  determined  to  put  the 
fellow  in  his  place.  Forthwith  we  asserted  ourself. 

“Yes,”  we  said,  politely  enough,  but  with  a  degree  of  firm¬ 
ness  in  our  tone  that  intimated  that  we  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  for  our  crushed  walnuts.  By  this  time  crushed  walnuts  had 
assumed  the  proportions  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  we  felt  that  we  had  a  constitutional  right  to  them. 

The  clerk  pottered  about  among  his  wares  for  a  bit  and  then 
leered  triumphantly  over  the  counter. 

“All  out  of  crushed  walnuts,”  he  declared.  We  glowered  at 
the  man.  If  he  had  not  had  a  wart  on  his  nose  we  would  have  pulled 
it  for  him.  But  he  had  and  upper  hand  and  we  hung  our  head  in 
acknowledged  defeat. 

He  served  us  in  short  order  and  stood  watching  us.  We 
wondered  vaguely  what  he  wanted.  We  wished  he  would  not  watch 
us  so  because  the  marshmallow  was  rather  hard  to  manage,  being 
disposed  to  stick  to  the  spoon  and  the  dish  and  our  mustache  and 
so  on.  We  began  to  wish  we  had  not  insisted  on  the  marshmallow. 
The  blighter  was  still  watching  us.  He  coughed  suggestively.  At 
least  it  sounded  suggestive.  Then  we  coughed.  We  were  growing 
nervous  under  the  chap’s  gaze  and  had  swallowed  the  maraschino 
cherry  the  wrong  way.  We  extricated  our  handkerchief  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  some  of  the  marshmallow  was  hanging  from  our  mus¬ 
tache. 

The  clerk  spoke. 

“That  just  about  mounts  up  to  two  bits,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  right — o!”  we  replied  cheerily.  “Perfectly  all  right. 
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Not  too  much.  Worth  it  all  in  fact.”  We  did  not  intend  to  haggle 
with  the  man,  although  at  the  time  it  struck  us  that  he  might  have 
put  less  glue  in  the  marshmallow.  Then  we  realized  that  he  was 
hinting  that  we  pay  him  immediately  and  we  produced  the  quarter 
that  the  box  office  girl  had  given  us.  We  tossed  it  lightly  in  the 
most  nonchalant  fashion  on  the  counter.  It  turned  a  few  somer¬ 
saults  in  the  air  and  hit  the  counter  with  a  peculiar  sound.  Black 
suspicion  clutched  at  our  Adam’s  apple.  It  had  not  landed  with 
the  merry  tinkle  of  the  average  quarter,  but  rather  fell  with  a  dull, 
sickening  thud.  We  looked  at  the  clerk.  He  was  looking  at  our 
quarter.  He  picked  it  up  and  tossed  it  once  more  on  the  counter. 
It  made  the  same  sound  and  we  lost  hope.  For  our  part  our  faith 
in  that  quarter  was  doomed.  But  the  clerk  was  of  an  experimentative 
turn.  Again  he  picked  up  the  quarter  and  bit  a  large  piece  out  of  it. 
He  seized  a  hammer  and  pounded  it  into  flatness  until  it  assumed 
the  diameter  of  a  silver  dollar.  Then  he  selected  an  awl  and  bored 
a  hole  through  it.  He  appeared  satisfied  and  yet  not  satisfied. 

“This  quarter  is  no  good,”  he  said  positively. 

This  was  his  proposition  and  his  exordium.  He  waxed  elo¬ 
quent  over  the  whole  affair  and  delivered  himself  of  an  oration  on 
the  subject.  He  hinted  darkly  of  counterfeiting  and  “shoving  the 
queer,”  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  pathetically  crude  fashion.  Becom¬ 
ing  wearied,  he  called  the  manager,  who  went  to  bat  for  him  with  a 
relish.  The  manager  jumped  up  and  down  and  by  way  of  emphasis 
pounded  the  counter  with  the  hammer,  mashing  our  thumb  in  the 
process.  They  took  turns  for  a  time  in  denouncing  us  and  finally 
went  at  us  in  unison.  Combined,  their  voices  attracted  a  motley 
throng  of  passers-by  who  listened  interestedly.  It  was  bruited  about 
that  we  had  attempted  to  pass  a  bogus  twenty  dollar  bill  on  the  soda 
fountain  clerk.  A  policeman,  a  stalwart  limb  of  the  law,  appeared. 
We  departed  hurriedly.  The  policeman  gave  chase.  The  crowd 
gave  chase.  The  clerk  gave  chase.  The  manager  gave  chase.  For 
all  we  know  all  Boston  gave  chase. 

We  paused  not  in  our  flight,  but  with  gazelle-like  grace  and 
the  instinct  of  a  homing  pigeon  turned  our  nose  toward  Cambridge 
whither  is  our  ancestral  abode.  Beyond  the  Charles  lay  safety  and 
thither  we  sped. 

Having  outdistanced  our  pursuers  we  had  slackened  our  pace 
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somewhat  when  we  perceived  the  foul  features  of  one  Victor,  friend 
of  our  youth  and  jolly  old  companion  in  many  a  festive  revel,  loom 
up  ahead  of  us. 

“Where  away?”  he  intoned,  seeking  to  give  us  pause. 

“Avast,  laddie,”  we  called.  “Stand  by  to  go  about.  This  is 
no  time  for  idle  chatter.  I  must  away,  for  the  minions  of  the  law 
are  upon  my  track.  Escape  I  must,  or  this  night  I  lanquish  in  the 
jolly  old  bastille.” 

When  the  full  import  of  our  words  had  percolated  through 
the  hominy  that  passes  for  his  brain,  the  vacuous  visaged  Victor 
rose  to  the  occasion.  Quickly  he  guided  us  to  the  archaic  atrocity 
he  fondly  terms  an  automobile  and  we  were  rushed  away  from  the 
scene  to  safety. 

Considering  the  whole  affair  in  the  cool  light  of  reason  we 
imagine  that  there  are  points  yet  to  be  cleared  up.  Sometimes  we 
toss  on  our  pillow  late  into  the  night  and  conjure  up  visions  of  big 
brown  eyes  and  a  sad,  sweet  smile  that  might  mean  anything.  Did 
she  smile  at  our  embryo  mustache  or  did  she  know  that  the  quarter 
was  worthless?  Alas,  we  know  not,  but  we  are  loath  to  believe  the 
latter  and  we  have  shaved  off  the  mustache.  Once  more  we  shall 
visit  the  movie  theater  and  we  wonder  if  she  will  smile  again. 

^  ^  .j. 

Later.  This  day  we  tottered  up  from  the  downy  at  an  early 
hour  and  hied  us  forth  to  the  movie  theater.  Behind  the  glass  now 
sits  a  thin  lipped  individual  with  watery  eyes.  We  questioned  her 
with  fluttering  heart  and  trembling  lips  and  were  informed  that  that 
very  day  she  of  eyes  had  married  a  soda  clerk  in  the  next  block. 

Alas  and  alack!  we  say.  What’s  in  a  smile? 


TOWERS  YONDER 

by 

Charles  F.  Stack 

Now,  the  whole  world  is  a  great  book,  whose  author  is  the 
Creator,  Himself,  in  the  care  of  that  discreet  librarian,  Time,  who 
opens  divers  pages  to  those  who  will  but  read.  Wherefore,  of  these 
storied  pages,  the  chronicle  of  the  lowlands  that  nestle  so  precarious¬ 
ly,  a  neighbor  to  the  Northern  Sea,  is  in  no  degree  the  least.  Over 
this  page  some  sort  of  twilight  hangs,  a  kind  of  sanctifying  grace, 
for  the  Past  has  been  very  generous  to  this  now  quiet  corner  of 
Europe.  No  obscurity  is  this  twilight,  but  rather  a  conservative 
and  substantial  limelight  from  which  come  occasional  echoes  of 
days  proud  with  Burgundy,  energetic  with  Hanseatic  League,  im¬ 
perial  with  Spain,  victorious  with  Austria.  Herein,  side  by  side, 
alike  in  devotion  to  their  country  and  their  church,  dwell  the  blue¬ 
eyed,  phlegmatic,  sturdy,  flaxenhaired  folk,  whose  ancestors  well 
knew  the  caprice  of  the  stormy  German  ocean,  and  the  vivacious, 
temperamental,  dark  of  hue  Walloon,  who  can  be  at  once  the  lover 
of  thrift  and  the  courtier  of  pleasure! 

The  kingdom  of  the  Belgians  must  be  a  lovely  land,  since  al¬ 
though  it  is  the  most  densely  populated,  it  is  the  most  prosperous 
of  European  nations  and  sends  the  fewest  emigrants  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  From  the  Ardennes,  which  are  curiously  akin  to  our  own 
delicately  arched  Berkshires  in  size  and  beauty,  to  fashionable 
Ostend,  from  Limburg  to  Ypres,  the  outraged  but  defiant,  there  is 
not  an  uninteresting  bit.  This  peaceful  union  of  the  old  duchies 
of  Hainault,  upper  Luxemburg,  Flanders,  Liege  and  Brabant  is  at 
once  both  profitable  and  harmonious.  Mons,  a  city  etched  in  the 
hollows  between  man-made  mountains  of  coal,  can  warmly  attest  to 
the  presence  of  fuel  and  zinc,  while  Charleroi,  another  Pittsburgh, 
can  boast  of  iron  and  steel.  Napoleon  was  their  unwilling  appraiser 
as  well  as  suitor  when  he  styled  them  the  sediments  of  French  rivers. 
Belgium  has  almost  completely  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  war; 
her  cities  were  practically  unharmed  save  Liege  and  Louvain,  and 
eight  harvests  have  brought  back  the  charming  green  to  a  landscape 
that  rivals  the  Midi  and  Erin.  The  Belgians  have  also  been  quickest 
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to  forgive — being  no  novices  at  forgiving:  Germany  has  not  proven 
her  only  aggressor;  it  was  that  same  France  that  but  so  lately  was 
her  chivalrous  protector,  who  in  another  century  was  said  to  have 
left  nothing  to  the  populace  of  Brussels  but  their  eyes  to  weep 
with;  and  Holland  presented  in  the  obstinate  and  intolerant  Wil¬ 
liam  II  a  type  of  tyrant  ill-suited  for  the  advancement  of  the  Low¬ 
lands.  Belgium  is  vividly  described  by  the  lines  of  Goldsmith,  who 
speaks  of  the  Pays-Bas,  those 

“Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land,” 

and  in  a  few  lines  tells  fully  all  their  history,  all  their  ambitions, 
all  their  characteristics — 

“While  the  pent  ocean  rising  o’er  the  pile 

Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile, 

The  slow  canal;  the  yellow-blossom’d  vale; 

The  willow-tufted  bank;  the  gliding  sail; 

The  crowded  mart;  the  cultivated  plain; 

A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign.” 

The  people  themselves  are  cheerful,  but  sober;  friendly,  but 
unobtrusive,  and  much  less  given  to  staring  than  their  more  frivo¬ 
lous  neighbors  to  the  south.  Most  of  them  can  speak  a  limited 
amount  of  English  in  addition  to  the  usual  Provincial-like  French 
and  Flemish  dialects.  They  are  industrious  and  successful  artisans. 
So  marvelous  and  surprising  are  their  dikes  and  canals  that  it  is 
actually  true  that  the  birds  sing  beneath  the  frogs,  and  the  fish 
sport  over  the  heads  of  the  cattle.  They  are  devout  Catholics; 
heresy  has  been  little  encouraged  by  them.  Their  resistance  to  the 
so-called  reforms  of  Joseph  II  and  his  Jansenists,  as  well  as  their 
abhorrence  of  the  French  republican  pseudo-religion  after  the  battle 
of  Fleurus  are  ample  witness  to  this.  They  are  the  proprietors  of 
thriving  farmlands.  They  boast  that  Egypt  made  no  better  use  of 
the  Nile  than  they  of  the  Meuse  and  Scheldt.  They  are  artistic, — 
Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  Rubens  are  at  once  their  children  and 
their  models.  They  have  an  abundant  and  ready  sense  of  humor. 
One  afternoon  as  we  were  dining  rather  early  on  the  boulevard  in 
the  capital,  the  son  of  the  establishment,  a  lad  of  four  or  five,  entered, 
and  was  immediately  placed  around  a  stein  of  beer!  While  he 
proceeded  to  put  himself  in  an  even  more  personal  contact  with  this 
hard  concoction,  the  establishment,  having  deposited  its  knitting 
and  taking  its  station  at  such  a  distance  as  to  view  both  parties 
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and  the  effect  produced,  regarded  with  an  ill-concealed  mirth  our 
amused  astonishment. 

The  natural  tendency  of  man  to  strive  toward  his  Creator 
is  always  evident.  This  is  true  even  in  a  physical  sense.  Came  the 
Gothic  to  the  then  wealthy  valleys  of  the  Rhine,  Lys,  and  Senne. 
Whereupon  the  burghers,  not  to  be  outdone  by  French  or  Spanish 
architects,  promptly  stamped  their  art  with  a  character  peculiar  to 
their  temporal  conditions,  which  we  call  flamboyant.  This  elaborate 
and  intricate  style  of  architecture  is  the  youngest  and  most  fragile- 
seeming  of  all  the  various  Gothics.  Its  relation  to  the  parent  ideal 
was  as  real  as  that  borne  by  the  Corinthian  to  its  Doric  sire.  Modeled 
in  general  plan  after  the  strong  churches  of  northern  France,  it 
captured  the  more  lovely  spirit  of  the  Spanish  masters  and  swung 
it  into  a  soaring  symphony  of  stone,  enriched  with  every  device  of 
inspired  and  musical  artisans.  And  man’s  physical  longing  to  be 
near  the  heavens  is  herein  shown,  since  their  towers  are  the  marvel 
of  the  age.  Every  hamlet  and  city  is  dominated  by  such  a  structure, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  our  own  Boston  lives  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Custom  House.  The  designers  of  St.  Rombout’s,  gravely  and 
with  delightful  naivete,  announced  that  their  steeple  would  excel  in 
height  all  other  buildings  in  Christendom,  and  render  ridiculous 
the  puny  efforts  of  the  madmen  of  Babel.  So  from  this  and  other 
similar  spheres  of  vantage  let  us  picture  a  land  which  Time  is 
loath  to  leave,  where  History  has  often  laid  her  inconstant  and 
mystic  stage,  where  Love  and  Intrigue  have  long  played:  many 
games  of  checkered  peace  and  disaster.  But  now  the  view  will  be 
one  of  peace,  for  peace  is  once  again  nestling  in  Belgium.  The  war 
seems  like  a  kingdom  of  memory.  Here  and  there  are  German 
cannon  squatting  like  fallen  animals,  their  grim  outlines  softened 
by  grass  and  shrubbery.  Children  laugh  at  and  about  them.  And 
the  great  black  flat  lands  of  Flanders,  splashed  now  with  poppies 
as  once  with  the  most  heroic  blood  in  Europe,  seem  in  a  dull  and  un¬ 
thinking  mourning.  And  the  myriad  piles  of  Mons  in  the  long 
French  twilight  are  only  the  grim  specters  of  the  red  death.  But  I 
will  take  you  to  peer  over  garden  walls  or  through  great  wrought 
iron  gates,  reminiscent  of  Spanish  dominions,  to  see  gardens  very 
retired  and  secluded  because  of  their  high  walls,  gardens  all  a-blush 
with  rose  and  jasmine  and  poppy,  orchards  of  old  trees,  trees 
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crooked  and  gnarled,  lawns  of  velvety  carpet  whereon  are  sporting 
the  robin  and  blackbird  and  thrush,  to  the  tune  of  their  own  throaty 
warblings.  We  had  left  Paris — a  hot  Paris — and  had  ridden  through 
fields  very  slumberous  and  still;  even  the  flowers  had  languished, 
even  the  birds  twittered  drowsily,  but  when  we  met  the  eager  breeze 
that  rushes  over  the  province  of  Brabant  in  the  cool  of  the  northern 
evening,  all  nature  was  roused  as  if  another  Orpheus  in  another 
clime  had  tuned  to  their  taste.  And  then  there  were  ever  and  anon 
the  crosses,  throwing  a  soft  and  shadowy  benediction  over  a  land 
faithful  in  many  trials. 

Brussels  is  a  smaller  more  conservative  Paris  and  to  me  the 
more  northern  capital  is  a  more  delightful  replica.  It  is  set  in 
juxtaposition  to  some  of  the  most  famous  of  modern  battlefields — 
Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  Jemappes  and  Waterloo,  not  to  mention  its 
time  of  tribulation  now  so  happily  spent.  The  royal  church,  some¬ 
times  mistakenly  called  the  cathedral  of  Brussels,  which  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops  of  Mechlin,  is  dedicated  to  its 
tutelary  saint,  Gudule,  and  is  of  early  flamboyant  conception  after 
the  manner  of  that  style  called  pointed.  It  boasts  some  fine  stained 
glass,  a  magnificently  carved  wooden  side  altar  and  Verbruggen’s 
oaken  pulpit  in  which  is  wrought  the  scene  of  the  loss  of  Paradise 
even  to  its  most  minute  detail.  The  artist  must  have  been  fully 
keen  to  the  humorous  in  nature,  since  he  has  given  a  place  of 
prominence  to  a  frog,  who,  as  if  aware  of  his  honor,  seems  about  to 
puff  himself  to  destruction  like  his  relative  of  the  fable.  From  the 
towers  of  the  Cathedral,  which  rises  from  a  slope  like  a  startled 
and  still-crouching  lion,  one  may  see  the  royal  palace,  a  rather  low, 
brownish  building  of  Renaissance  design,  with  its  attendant  park. 
While  walking  in  this  park  one  may  observe  the  elegant  yet  charm¬ 
ing  manners  of  an  aristocracy  at  ease,  than  which  there  is  no  more 
delightful  in  Europe.  Before  the  palace  royal  rides  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  whose  chivalry  and  reverence  led  him  from  his  peaceful 
duchy  to  a  precarious  kingship  in  an  eastern  desert  land.  Miles  of 
beautiful  residential  boulevards,  tree-sown,  at  intervals  betray  ma¬ 
jestic  modern  edifices;  palaces  of  noble  and  monarch,  venerable 
churches,  and  most  captivating  of  all,  the  place  de  l’Hotel  de  Ville. 
This  is  the  town  that  Caesar  knew  as  Brucsella,  the  dwelling  in  the 
marsh.  But  climb  the  gothic  tower  of  that  noblest  of  commercial 
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buildings,  from  which  the  square  is  named,  and  behold  the  scene  of 
many  intricate  bits  of  history, — a  frozen  page  of  yesterday,  ever 
thawing  in  the  present.  Close  to  the  flower  market,  which  fills  with 
haunting  fragrance  the  southern  portion  of  the  square,  rise  a  number 
of  imposing  houses,  well  preserved  for  all  their  five  centuries  of 
service,  having  elaborate  fagades  and  vaulted  roofs,  eloquent  in  their 
gray  silence,  for  here  was  concentrated  the  wealth  of  gild  and  court 
to  nurse  the  fine  arts  of  the  age.  One  of  these  has  a  gable,  built  to 
represent  the  poop  of  a  quondam  merchantman,  and  is  called  the 
“Hall  of  the  Skippers.”  Hither  came  the  lordly  Hapsburg  to  claim 
his  Burgundian  rights,  the  fairest  portion  of  an  empire  the  Caesars 
might  have  envied.  Here  too  fell  Egmont  and  Hoorn,  victims  of  a 
far  flung  Spanish  justice,  although  the  conduct  of  the  former  at 
St.  Quentin  had  furnished  an  excuse  for  the  building  of  the  somber 
Escorial  of  Philip.  On  the  northern  side  is  the  stately  “House  of 
the  King,”  where  the  chief  of  all  the  gilds  entertained  with  truly 
regal  magnificence,  so  that  even  in  Vienna  Belgian  hospitality  be¬ 
came  a  byword  for  sumptuousness.  Beyond  looms  that  most  im¬ 
posing  of  secular  buildings,  the  Palace  of  Justice,  a  monument  to 
the  progress  of  Belgium.  This  structure  has  certainly  eclipsed  the 
less  ornate  Bourse,  but  the  latter  will  always  remain  the  more 
characteristic  of  Brussels.  In  the  middle  distance  stands  the  for¬ 
bidding  tower  of  Alva,  pregnant  with  the  memories  of  a  score  of 
wars  and  persecutions.  On  the  other  side  of  the  park  system  the 
nation  has  erected  a  great  shaft,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet 
high,  commemorating  the  election  of  Leopold  as  King.  Its  base  is 
ornamented  with  symbolical  figures  which  betray  the  cause  of  the 
prosperity  and  contentment  which  is  of  Belgium.  These  figures 
represent  those  four  fundamentals  upon  which  all  sane  government 
is  built,  liberty  of  the  press,  of  education,  of  public  assembly,  of 
religious  worship.  About  this  column  surges  the  life  of  busy  Brus¬ 
sels,  a  city  as  large  as  Boston,  whose  shops  about  the  Grand  Place 
are  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  whose  cosmopolitanism  is  the 
equal  of  its  more  imposing  rival  of  the  lie  de  France,  whose  rail¬ 
ways  were  the  earliest  on  the  continent,  whose  hinterland  has  not 
the  like  for  density  of  population  and  fertility  of  soil.  The  people 
of  Brussels  are  gay,  light  hearted  and  polite.  To  the  ordinary 
and  too  often  stupid  questions  of  tourists  they  reply  most  gracious- 
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ly.  They  are  less  ostentatious  than  the  Parisians  but  quite  riotous 
in  manners  and  dress  when  contrasted  with  their  more  stolid  neigh¬ 
bors.  Their  national  origin  is  also  apparent,  the  French  type 
displaying  more  worldly  wisdom  and  wit,  the  Flemish  identifying 
itself  with  complacency  and  an  enviable  contentment  of  mind  and 
body.  As  elsewhere  on  the  continent  caste  lines  are  rigidly  drawn 
and  zealously  maintained,  but  the  nobility  is  an  enlightened  body 
and  the  lower  classes  seem  almost  devoid  of  resentment  and  unrest. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  Waterloo  is  about  twenty  miles 
from  Brussels  it  is  possible  to  go  and  return  for  the  equivalent  of 
six  American  cents!  And  yet  people  cycle  out  just  as  our  ancestors 
did  in  the  nineties.  In  lieu  of  a  cathedral  Waterloo  is  dominated 
by  a  great  mound  ascended  by  some  four  hundred  odd  steps  and 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  lion.  This  marks  the  center  of  the  battle¬ 
field  where  the  valiant  Ney,  most  faithful  of  Napoleon’s  marshals, 
rode  into  the  teeth  of  England’s  finest.  At  the  base  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  is  a  round  building  in  which  is  skillfully  painted  the  battle, 
but  to  one  whose  imagination  has  already  pictured  the  same  scene 
this  is  apt  to  prove  disappointing.  Ascend  and  behold  the  field 
whose  fame  no  subsequent  war  will  ever  eclipse.  See  the  snug  little 
white  farmhouse,  La  Belle  Alliance,  where  the  Emperor  held  head¬ 
quarters,  the  old  chateau  of  Hougoumont,  behind  which  trembling 
Britons  withstood  the  imperial  attack,  that  meandering  path,  fes¬ 
tooned  with  unresponsive  cabbages,  which  once,  as  a  sunken  gully, 
was  all  asplendor  with  the  hapless  chivalry  of  daring  France,  then 
brought  so  low.  These  green  and  guileless  meadows  are  silent  now, 
but  they  have  an  ominous  air  that  only  Marathon  can  equal.  It  is 
the  favorite  pastime  of  impromptu  guides  to  make  learned  and 
lengthy  speeches.  Two  of  these  on  different  corners  of  the  landing 
were  orating,  one  in  his  midland  English,  the  other  in  the  local 
French.  The  latter  could  be  understood  in  some  measure,  the  for¬ 
mer  not  at  all.  Both  contributed  to  the  general  small  uproar  which 
made  anything  like  appreciation  of  the  place  and  its  environment 
impossible. 

Louvain  is  not  much  further  from  Brussels  than  is  Waterloo. 
Here  is  a  city  ancient  in  tradition  and  character,  modern  in  dress, 
enjoying  that  rare  continental  distinction,  quaintness  commingled 
with  scrupulous  cleanliness.  Situated  in  that  intriguing  country 
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where  the  flat  lands  of  Hainault  become  the  gentle  slope  which 
culminates  in  the  Ardennes,  where  the  bright  canal-nurtured  verdure 
dulls  to  the  green  of  the  pine,  Louvain  is  the  fairest  of  Belgic  towns. 
Brussels  wears  the  brown  of  venerable  respectability;  Louvain 
flushes  pink  with  ever  inquisitive  youth.  Louvain’s  rejuvenation  is 
in  part  due  to  American  charity.  The  town  hall,  which  fortunately 
did  not  perish  in  the  flames,  still  lifts  its  six  spires,  which  seem  to 
have  captured  some  of  the  elegance  and  grace  of  a  Moorish  minaret, 
so  light  and  slender  are  they,  and  its  sides  yet  afford  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  detail  of  life  and  costumes  of  men  in  every 
station  of  those  middle  years.  The  church  on  the  same  square  was 
not  so  fortunate,  having  been  deprived  of  its  entire  fagade  and  most 
of  its  windows,  which  in  June  were  being  reinstated.  The  univer¬ 
sity,  the  equal  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  north  country,  is, 
due  to  the  generosity  of  America,  being  rebuilt.  Already  the  library 
is  rising  again  in  the  same  style  and  with  promise  of  greater  glory 
to  be.  As  in  Oxford  the  university  has  spread  itself  all  over  the 
town  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  and  what  is  not  a 
portion  of  it.  In  the  midst  of  this  labyrinthine  institution,  guidance 
came  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  mild  young  priest  who  spoke  such 
French  that  even  I  understood.  He  led  us  to  the  library,  to  the 
houses  of  biology,  of  chemistry,  of  letters  and  finally  to  the  welcome 
hand  of  Father  de  Becker,  rector  of  the  American  college.  This 
aged  and  witty  priest  told  us  of  his  hardships  during  the  war,  how 
he  saw  civilians  shot  down  before  him,  his  beloved  Louvain  a  reek¬ 
ing  ruin;  how  he  ran  up  the  stars  and  stripes  to  protect  his  estab¬ 
lishment;  how  much  he  admired  our  Brand  Whitlock;  how  Taft  had 
dined  with  him;  and  he  showed  us  through  his  seminary.  Entering 
under  a  sturdy  Norman  arch  we  beheld  a  flagged  courtyard  about 
which  the  house  and  chapel  ranged  in  approved  continental  manner. 
Within  was  a  cozy  parlor,  which  gave  out  through  French  windows 
to  a  charming  old-world  garden  all  a  riot  of  color  and  coolness, 
where  a  sedate  old  hen,  much  aflutter,  watched  ducklings  of  her 
own  hatching  regaling  themselves  in  a  pool.  A  young  priest,  Father 
Curran,  from  Providence,  joined  us,  bringing  a  whiff  of  home  and 
some  very  familiar  and,  under  the  circumstances,  delightful  slang. 
Here  is  the  college  of  America  where  Catholicity  was  old  before 
America  was  young.  How  could  the  Burgundian  John  IV  know 
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in  1425  when  his  zeal  and  munificence  conceived  this  university, 
that  one  day  strangers  five  hundred  years  hence  from  a  land  of 
which  he  had  no  thought  would  marvel  at  his  work  in  a  college 
of  their  own. 

Mechlin,  or  Malines,  always  will  mean  to  me  a  gorgeous 
tower,  bells  and  French  fried  potatoes.  The  last  named  were  de¬ 
licious,  and  two  cents  a  half  pound.  I  fear  the  name  of  gourmand 
and  with  good  reason.  St.  Rombaut,  whose  name  will  ever  live  in 
the  beautiful  structure  dedicated  to  his  salvation,  was  martyred  at 
Mechlin  and  became  the  patron  of  the  city  and  province.  Mechlin 
has  been  a  stoic  sufferer  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  especially 
during  the  Reformation,  when  iconoclasts  nearly  ruined  her  cathe¬ 
dral.  The  architects  of  Mechlin  dared  and  dreamed  very  greatly, 
but  their  building  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  restrained  enthusiasm. 
Its  elegance  cannot  be  called  flamboyant,  its  dominant  note  is  mas¬ 
culinity,  a  proud  and  conscious  manhood  with  the  softness  of  mysti¬ 
cism  wrapped  around  it.  Rubens  has  consigned  some  of  his  greatest 
works  to  its  walls,  but  its  glass  is  gone,  and  it  must  stand  pale  till 
more  fortunate  days.  Mechlin  has  a  river,  the  Dyle,  insignificant 
in  volume  and  unpretentious  in  disposition,  yet  it  has  taken  to  its 
breast  such  an  image  of  loveliness  as  the  Mississippi  and  Amazon 
have  never  known.  I  refer  to  that  most  imposing  of  towers,  one  which 
dwarfs  the  great  cathedral,  one  but  little  more  than  half  grown,  yet 
already  so  tall  as  to  see  within  its  range  the  borders  of  Belgium, 
whose  shadows  may  actually  fall  across  the  plain  to  Brussels, 
Louvain,  Antwerp  and  Termonde.  Such  a  vision, — a  column  of  lace 
suspended  in  air  to  do  reverence  to  the  Madonna.  Yet  form  is  not 
the  only  beauty  of  Saint  Rombaut’s ;  it  possesses  a  voice.  Here  has 
risen,  despite  wars  and  distress,  a  civic  music  of  unparalleled  promise 
and  peculiar  to  this  people  alone,  a  music  which  blends  and  swells 
like  the  laughter  of  angels  and  the  tears  of  men,  a  music  which  lifts 
to  ethereal  heights  the  raptures  of  poets  and  lovers.  We  climbed 
five  hundred  and  fifty-two  steps,  so  high  that  the  town  and  country 
looked  to  be  tapestry  woven  by  the  clever  fingers  of  winter  gnomes 
who  yet  live  and  work  in  the  old  Flemish  legends  to  the  open- 
mouthed  wonder  of  childhood.  Tradition  says  that  angels  sat  here, 
lost  in  reverie.  No  wonder, — they  must  have  felt  at  home.  We 
beheld  at  the  invitation  of  a  tiny  but  energetic  Walloon  a  great 
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company  of  bells  suspended  from  beams  which  were  fashioned  from 
trees  that  knew  the  sunshine  of  the  deep  Bavarian  forest.  The 
great  bells  are  low,  the  wee  bells  high;  they  rose,  dim  and  solemn, 
tier  upon  tier,  up,  up — .  All  the  bells,  after  the  universal  formula, 
are  three  parts  copper  to  one  part  tin  and  are  the  joint  property  of 
church  and  municipality,  since  most  people  are  dependent  upon  them 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  hour.  For  a  few  francs  we  were  permitted 
by  our  jovial  guide  to  ring  as  often  and  as  many  bells  as  we  chose. 
I  suppose  the  poor  people  of  Mechlin  are  still  in  arrears  with  their 
time.  These  bells  are  managed  by  a  musician  called  a  carillonneur, 
who  sits  at  a  keyboard  similar  to  an  organ  and  plays  the  bells  by 
finely  systematized  series  of  cords,  each  of  which  is  attached  to 
its  own  bell.  Thus,  not  only  are  tunes  possible  but  chords  may  be 
struck  and  all  the  finesse  and  refinement  of  harmony  enjoyed.  All 
the  intricate  crafts  of  men  have  combined  to  conjure  tones  delicate 
or  fortissimo,  staccato  or  tremolando.  Each  bell  has  many  hammers 
in  order  that  quick  repetition  may  be  possible.  These  hammers 
are  connected  by  rods  to  the  levers,  which  in  turn  are  joined  to  the 
keys  by  long  wires.  Now  this  cathedral  of  the  Cardinal  Mercier  is 
conceded  to  be  the  finest  of  all  the  carillons,  and  is  the  station  of 
Joseph  Denyn,  the  authority  on  carillon  art  as  well,  so  our  visit 
was  most  fortunate.  So  intimately  bound  are  the  artistic  and  pro¬ 
saic  natures  of  man  that,  when  we  had  reluctantly  descended  from 
this  ravishing  monument  of  the  genius  and  faith  of  long  ago,  we 
lingered  a  little  while  to  inspect  some  ancient  and  mysterious  houses 
and  then  rushed  off  for  more  French  fired  potatoes. 

A  time  there  was  when  no  city  in  Christendom  could  vie  with 
Bruges  in  opulence  and  splendor.  Then  did  these  lowlands  flaunt 
two  hundred  walled  and  wealthy  cities,  whose  regal  revenues  filled 
half  the  coffers  of  Charles  V,  even  though  that  monarch  ruled  Ger¬ 
many,  Spain  and  both  Americas  as  well.  Climb  the  famous  belfry 
with  me  and  look  upon  that  square  where  twenty  ambassadors 
bowed  to  merchant  princes,  any  one  of  whom  was  wealthier  than 
the  kings  they  represented;  where  a  well-gowned  French  princess 
was  abashed  before  the  luxurious  apparel  of  the  ladies  of  Bruges; 
from  which  the  imperial  forces  of  Germany  were  defied  and  their 
king  retained  a  prisoner;  where  the  Lion  of  France  was  bidden  to 
hold  his  tongue.  Look  upon  quays  that  groaned  beneath  the  im- 
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ported  rare  ties  of  the  distant  East;  wharves  that  ships  of  Venice, 
Genoa  and  Spain  were  anxious  to  enter;  landings  now  old  and  moss- 
grown,  once  the  richest  of  the  Hanseatic  League;  canals  that  held 
half  the  floating  wealth  of  Europe,  by  whose  side  did  Philip  ordain 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  All  this  from  the  octagonal  bal¬ 
cony,  aloft,  where  Longfellow  used  to  sit,  listening  to  the  cheery 
singers  enliven  this  ancient  stronghold  of  love,  as  he  wrote  of  the 
wonder  which  Industry  had  reared  to  Commerce.  The  gilt  and 
glamour  are  gone  from  Bruges;  only  her  romance  remains,  for  Time 
has  bequeathed  to  her  a  sorrowful  sweetness  akin  to  that  which  ivy 
imparts  to  a  ruin.  Bruges  possesses  an  intrinsic  bond  with  the 
yesteryear.  Somehow,  laughter  is  out  of  place  in  this  city,  so  un¬ 
eventful  is  life;  there  they  do  not  regret  the  passing  of  glory,  they 
rather  wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  destiny.  Their  walls  are  gone 
but  they  still  retain  their  gates.  They  do  not  plan  on  such  a  time 
as  will  bring  back  their  former  power,  instead  they  rejoice  in  the 
possession  of  memories  that  no  fate  can  obliterate,  no  man  can 
challenge.  The  townsfolk  lack  the  properous  and  modern  touch  of 
the  capital,  and  the  businesslike,  almost  American  efficiency  of 
Louvain.  They  dwell  not  in  the  memory  of  one  awful,  poignant, 
world-felt  event  as  do  the  men  of  Waterloo,  nor  in  the  intimate 
shadows  of  a  noble  prelate  and  a  deathless  tower  like  the  citizens 
of  Mechlin.  Instead  they  have  in  their  great  gray  eyes  that  close 
affinity  with  departed  years,  years  when  they  were  the  arbiters  of 
commerce,  the  judges  of  texture,  the  fixers  of  value,  years  when 
they  laughed  at  emperors  and  derided  the  English.  Eyes  that  only 
recently  laughed  at  an  emperor  and  even  now,  when  fresh  from  the 
storehouse  of  memory,  feel  a  kindly,  pitiful  derision. 

At  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  to  Maxi- 
millian  of  Austria,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Ghent,  due  to 
the  silting  up  of  the  Zwyn,  saw  the  prosperity  that  was  of  Bruges, 
till  then  the  Venice  of  the  North,  move  to  her  own  docks  on  the 
Lys.  A  few  years  before,  during  the  troublesome  days  of  Urban 
VI,  the  entire  citizenry  of  Bruges  must  needs  go  to  Ghent  to  make 
its  Easter  duty,  due  to  the  tyranny  of  their  French  overlords.  This 
unhappy  event  but  presaged  the  passing  of  Bruges.  Ghent,  unlike 
her  erstwhile  rival,  is  both  a  medieval  cameo  and  a  modern  port. 
Her  churches  and  belfry  have  known  history  as  long  and  as  varied 
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as  her  sister’s.  The  tower  of  St.  Bavons,  the  present  cathedral, 
is  neighbor  to  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  was  erected  on  the  heels 
of  Charlemagne,  while  the  savage  Norse  pounded  at  the  gates  of 
Christianity.  The  great  gate  is  reminiscent  of  the  ancient  prestige 
of  Ghent,  when  she  was  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Flanders. 
The  massive  round  towers  are  crowned  with  pointed  roofs,  like  the 
hats  that  witches  wear  in  the  magic  realms  of  Grimm  and  Andersen. 
Through  this  gate  came  the  victorious  army  of  Flanders  that  routed 
the  English  under  Edward  the  First;  through  this  same  gate  came 
those  treaty  makers  of  1814  who  settled  nothing  and  established  a 
peace  too  late  to  prevent  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Near  St. 
Nicholas  is  an  interesting  tablet  which  tells  of  one  Oliver  Minjau 
and  wife  who  had  of  their  marriage  thirty-one  children.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  one  day  marched  abreast  before  Charles  V.  The 
notice  naively  states  that  the  monarch’s  attention  was  arrested.  No 
race  suicide  here!  They  still  do  business  in  shops  that  were  opened 
before  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  Thus  was  the  busy  Ghent  of  today 
the  flourishing  Gand  of  Charles.  It  was  then  the  largest  city  of 
Europe,  and  that  monarch  uttered  truth  in  jest  when  he  said,  “Je 
mettrai  votre  Paris  dans  mon  Gand.”  Both  Bruges  and  Ghent  are 
sown  with  canals,  each  of  which  carries  its  individuality.  In  the 
former  the  town  seems  to  have  risen  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters 
and  to  have  flung  myriad  arms  over  liquid  lanes;  in  the  latter  the 
canals  appear  to  have  been  plowed  through  the  town  and  led  under 
arches.  The  one  slumbers  with  the  half-closed  eyes  of  a  one  time 
beauty,  who  finds  a  quiet  joy  in  musing  on  departed  triumphs;  the 
other  is  yet  burdened  with  the  manners  and  merchandise  of  progress. 

Napoleon  called  Antwerp  a  pistol  that  might  be  pointed  at 
the  heart  of  England.  This  great  port  whence  piers  extend  for 
eighteen  miles  along  the  river  Scheldt,  is  the  commercial  outlet  for 
all  Belgium  and  the  Rhine  valley  and  Westphalia.  It  is  also  a 
diamond  cutting  center,  and  as  such  rivals  Amsterdam.  But  her 
somber  commercial  complexion  is  enlivened  by  many  flowers  (they 
even  put  them  in  little  boxes  on  the  lamp-posts)  and  by  the  carefree 
air  which  is  wont  to  attend  a  great  mart.  Her  crowning  glory  is  her 
cathedral.  Trade  may  come  or  fade,  the  cathedral  is  always  there; 
through  all  its  hectic  history  Antwerp  has  wept  or  rejoiced  in  its  be¬ 
nevolent  shade.  Embroidery  could  appear  no  more  delicate;  iron 
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would  be  no  more  enduring.  Even  the  worldly  victor  of  Jena  could  not 
restrain  his  enthusiasm  for  “that  piece  of  Mechlin  lace.”  We  viewed 
it  for  the  first  time  in  the  soft  evening  dusk;  its  fragile  silhouette 
was  wrapped  in  the  beguiling  advances  of  the  moonsown  gloaming; 
it  was  an  eerie  structure  of  the  fabulous  lands  recounted  by  Marco 
Polo.  Later  we  beheld  it  by  noon,  when  it  was  exposed  in  all  its 
perfection.  The  interior  of  this  largest  of  Lowland  churches  is  plain 
and  does  not  develop  the  promise  of  the  exterior.  Rubens  has 
rendered  it  well  worth  a  visit,  however,  by  his  Descent  from  the 
Cross  and  his  Raising  of  the  Cross,  and  its  side  altars  of  black  and 
white  marble  are  fine.  From  the  tower  Mechlin  can  be  seen  and 
fifty-five  miles  of  winding,  gray  river  to  the  ocean.  Beneath  is  the 
substantial  Town  Hall  with  its  market-place  wherein  the  soldiery 
of  Spain  forever  blotted  her  great  name.  Ships  of  every  nation  lying 
at  anchor  near  the  quays  call  to  mind  the  day  when  a  thousand  ships 
rode  on  the  Scheldt  and  the  Steen  was  the  richest,  busiest  custom¬ 
house.  The  American  tourist  crowds  the  German  capitalist,  the 
Jewish  merchant  meets  the  English  importer,  the  Belgian  workman 
converses  with  the  French  maker  of  lace.  Here  Wagner  set  his  play 
“Lohengrin.”  Here  wept  Elsa,  the  weak  of  faith,  hence  went  the 
Knight,  borne  by  the  Dove  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The  Kingdom  of 
Dreams  is  fairer  and  softer  than  the  kingdoms  of  earth,  and  sadder. 
But  dreams  will  pass  and  we  came  down  to  a  good  dinner  in  the  hotel 
of  the  Mille  Colonnes  where  we  found  a  waiter  who  was  versed  in 
American  idioms  and  who  hailed  us  as  the  “Red  Sox.”  He  was  an 
angel  among  men  because  he  furnished  us  with  the  prosaic  delights 
of  a  bath. 

Wherefore,  I  dream  very  often  of  the  ethereal  beauty  of 
Mechlin;  I  long  very  much  to  taste  anew  the  quaintness  of  Bruges. 
I  retreat  with  much  pleasure  to  Belgium  in  those  fragrant  and  inti¬ 
mate  thoughts  that  are  all  too  much  a  part  of  the  soul  of  me.  For 
all  that  was  sordid  or  unlovely  in  this  wide-eyed  journey  of  mine 
has  already  been  obliterated  by  a  kindly  memory,  leaving  experiences 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Winding  Road  more  beautiful  by  far  in 
retrospect  than  in  the  more  exacting  reality.  Midas  am  I,  who  may 
transmute  in  the  subtle  alchemy  of  thought  into  a  roseate  picture  of 
other  years  and  other  scenes  the  too  often  gray  and  prosaic  present. 
A  single  word,  a  bit  of  music,  a  picture  can  send  me  whirling  back 
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to  these  Pays-Bas;  the  moonlight  can  cover  me  in  all  the  mystic 
loveliness  of  history.  So  I  present  to  you  my  enthusiastic  story  of 
a  low  land,  windswept — a  sturdy  land,  beloved  of  Nature,  sleeping 
beneath  skies  just  as  eons  ago  Adonis  slept  under  the  ravished  eyes 
of  Venus;  a  land  of  yore  wherein  the  Age  lost  ever  seems  to  be  the 
consort  of  Today;  a  land  of  many  rivers,  whose  willing  bosoms 
reflect  skies  that  know  two  thousand  years  of  history;  a  land  of 
towns,  whose  dwellings  crowd  about  their  cathedrals  as  if  they 
fain  would  embrace  them.  Behold  the  home  of  dignified  Mechlin 
and  the  grinning  Manikin — a  country  of  contrast  and  repose! 
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EDITORIAL 

During  the  last  few  years  representatives  of  Boston  College 
have  come  to  the  fore  in  many  activities.  Her  football  teams  have 
met  and  defeated  some  of  the  best  elevens  America  could  produce, 
her  track  stars  have  shown  their  heels  to  many  a  foe,  her  literary 
organs  rival  those  of  the  greatest  universities,  and  even  now  her 
debating  teams  are  defeating  defenders  of  many  an  institution  in 
the  field  of  Oratory. 

For  many  years  the  leading  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the 
East  have  made  it  their  custom  to  hold  annually  Interscholastic 
Contests  in  track,  baseball,  basketball,  hockey,  and  football,  but 
never  had  they  offered,  in  any  way,  encouragement  to  youthful 
Demosthenes  in  the  Art  of  Public  Speaking.  Mr.  Martin  J.  Harney, 
S.J.,  Moderator  of  the  Fulton  Debating  Society,  saw  the  possibility 
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of  instituting  such  an  annual  contest  in  oratory,  and  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  to  working  out  the  details  of  the  idea.  The  more 
he  dwelt  on  the  subject  the  more  was  he  fascinated  by  it. 

As  a  result,  Boston  College  is  to  hold  an  Interscholastic 
Oratorical  Contest  during  the  present  Winter.  Trials  will  be  held 
during  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  the  eight  surviving  speakers 
will  enter  the  final  competition,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  the 
eleventh.  Each  High  and  Preparatory  School  in  the  East  will  be 
allowed  one  representative.  Each  contestant  must  select  his  own 
subject,  and  for  the  presentation  of  his  composition,  which  must  be 
original,  he  will  be  allowed  ten  minutes.  The  basis  for  choosing  the 
winners  of  the  trials  and  for  deciding  the  winners  of  first  and  second 
prizes  of  the  contest  will  be  the  quality  of  the  composition,  delivery, 
and  presentation  of  the  subject. 

Herein  lies  a  wonderful  field  for  developing  into  new  and 
hitherto  unknown  realms.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  no  other 
college  or  university  in  the  East  has  ever  conducted  such  a  contest. 
Boston  College,  which  has  gained  undying  renown  in  sports,  has  now 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  attaining  to  a  nation  wide  repu¬ 
tation  in  oratory.  No  college  is  stronger  than  its  reputation  along 
educational  lines.  Athletics  alone  can  never  secure  this.  The 
Stylus  heartily  endorses  the  plan  and  sincerely  hopes  that  the  ven¬ 
ture  will  receive  success  proportionate  to  the  rosy  promise  of  the 
present. 

^  Mi  vv  v'y 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Editorial  Board  of  The  Stylus  takes  great  pleasure  in 
announcing  the  election  of  Daniel  F.  Dunn,  of  the  Class  of  1926 
to  the  position  of  Subscription  Manager. 
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In  the  midst  of  all  the  frenzied  outbursts  of  “overemphasis” 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  chance  upon  a  sane  bit  of  reasoning  in  regard  to 
the  recent  decision  of  Harold  “Red”  Grange  to  play  professional 
football.  “G.  M.  S.”  in  this  month’s  issue  of  the  Ozanam  speaks 
thus  of  the  “Wheaton  Iceman.” 

Recently,  through  the  columns  of  our  newspapers,  there  was 
dinned  into  the  long-suffering  ears  of  the  American  public  one  grand 
chorus  of  recrimination,  emanating,  it  seemed,  from  practically  all 
the  colleges  in  our  country  that  make  football  a  major  sport,  and 
directed  at  the  unhappy  head  of  the  latest  of  our  national  idols, 
“Red”  Grange. 

This  young  man,  it  had  seemed  to  us,  wgs  one  of  the  few 
who  deserved  the  adulation  he  received,  for  he  bore  his  many  honors 
modestly.  Every  time  that  his  fellow  students  gathered  to  pay 
homage  to  the  greatest  football  hero  of  his  generation,  the  hero 
blushingly  requested  them  to  save  a  few  of  the  palms  for  his  less 
spectacular  teammates  whose  co-operation  had  made  his  own  feats 
possible.  Thus,  by  imitating  Caesar,  he  made  his  fame  more 
secure. 

Harold  Grange  earned  for  his  school  honor  and  fame,  but 
what  is  less  frequently  mentioned  in  the  news,  he  also  attracted 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  box  office.  The  prestige, 
of  course,  was  not  unwelcomed,  but  neither  were  the  dollars,  or  at 
least  we  can  recall  no  reference  to  any  having  been  refused. 

But  at  last  the  time  came  when  “Red”  was  no  longer  eligible 
to  compete  for  his  school;  the  powers  that  be  ordained  that  he  lay 
aside  his  moleskins,  forego  the  homage  of  the  multitudes,  and  stop 
attracting  huge  crowds  to  his  games.  The  edict  was  out.  Grange 
must  retire  to  rest  on  his  glory. 

And  then  the  deluge.  The  famous  athlete  announced  that 
he  would  become  professional,  and  straightway  was  in  danger  of  his 
life.  A  storm  of  protest  beat  about  his  head.  He  was  endangering 
the  very  life  of  amateur  sport;  he  was  setting  a  terrible  example 
to  the  youth  of  the  land;  he  was  making  the  name  of  Grange  a 
synonym  for  reproach. 
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The  howl  of  the  pack  has  diminished  a  bit  now  and  some  of 
us  would  like  to  know  why  it  ever  started.  In  what  way  does  he 
imperil  amateur  sport  by  playing  professional  football?  True,  his 
example  may  encourage  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  But  what 
if  they  do?  There  were  noted  amateurs  who  turned  professional 
before  Grange  ever  thought  of  it,  but  that  didn’t  induce  him  to  join 
their  ranks  before  his  college  days  were  over.  In  fact,  we  fail  to 
see  how  his  action  is  going  to  reduce  the  supply  of  amateurs  in  any 
way  whatsoever. 

“Red’s”  accusers  say  that  he  sets  a  bad  example  to  the  youth. 
Here  again  we  see  no  grounds  for  the  condemnation,  unless  you  con¬ 
sider  a  high  standard  of  sportsmanship  and  modesty,  such  as  he  set, 
a  bad  example.  Certainly  he  is  a  brave  man  who  will  say  that 
professional  football  as  such  is  unethical.  If  it  is,  then  professional 
singing,  painting,  teaching,  brick-laying,  and  truck-driving  are  like¬ 
wise  to  be  abhorred,  for  professional  football  as  organized ,  is  as 
honorable  a  profession  as  any.  If  people  find  in  football  a  legitimate 
recreation  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  then,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
anyone  who  supplies  the  demand  honestly  is  entitled  to  the  proceeds. 

Surely  Grange  is  more  honorable  capitalizing  his  reputation 
in  a  profession  which  he  understands  and  for  which  he  is  eminently 
fitted,  than  some  of  his  predecessors  who  use  the  fame  gained  as 
athletes  to  help  them  sell  bonds  or  real  estate. 


GLIMMERINGS 

A  poem  appeared  in  the  winter  issue  of  the  Ozctnam  that 
served  to  instigate  an  emotion  that  was,  I  think,  far  from  the  mind 
of  its  author  when  he  wrote  it.  This  bit  of  verse  was  entitled 
“This  Is  to  Wonder”  and  contained  the  following  lines: 

“This  is  to  wonder; 

To  hear  the  trumpets  of  the  day 

Sound  along  the  lone  sea-reaches  of  the  world. 

And  so  it  is  to  look  in  someone’s  eyes 
And  see  the  soul  rise  there.” 

While  it  is  a  very  passable  piece  of  poetry  considered  in  itself,  yet 
its  chief  value  for  me  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  seems,  or  at  least  the 
last  two  lines  seem,  to  express  a  quality  that  is  lacking  in  college 
literature  of  late. 

Metaphorically  speaking,  the  printed  word  on  the  page  of  a 
college  magazine,  above  all  other  magazines,  should  be  the  “eyes” 
in  which  the  soul  of  the  writer  is  apparent  to  the  world  at  large. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  I  find  that  the  average  college  writer  tries 
his  best,  unconsciously  perhaps,  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  any 
piece  of  writing  that  would  lay  bare  to  a  cold  world  the  inner 
thoughts,  the  cherished  phantoms  of  his  very  own  heart.  Does  he 
think  that  this  is  a  world  of  men  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  ridicule 
the  manifestation  of  his  dream-children?  Perhaps  he  does.  Then 
he  lacks  the  spirit  of  the  author — the  artist  who  is  proud  of  his 
productions  simply  because  they  are  his  own — his — for  all  time. 

And  then  again,  perhaps,  the  embryo  writer  lacks  the  neces¬ 
sary  craftsmanship  that  would  enable  him  to  convey  to  the  reader 
his  exact  state  of  mind,  his  exact  meaning.  If  such  is  the  case, 
then  we  can  hardly  blame  him,  rather  should  we  commend  him  for 
his  effort  toward  the  attainment  of  a  certain  ideal.  For,  after  all, 
the  average  college  writer  is  hardly  out  of  his  teens  and  his  mind, 
his  entire  outlook,  is  in  a  state  of  continual  turmoil  and  change. 
Definiteness  is  the  least  of  his  possessions.  And  since  this  is  the 
case,  his  state  of  mind  is  interesting  to  the  reader — if  the  reader 
can  be  convinced  that  he  is  reading  the  true  state  of  the  writer’s 
mind.  But  in  reviewing  the  vast  output  of  the  colleges  of  this  year, 
I  am  afraid  that  in  these  United  States  there  must  be  many  per- 
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plexed  readers,  wondering  just  what  some  particular  collegian  had 
in  his  head. 

So,  in  the  future,  I  think  the  world  would  be  a  better  place 
to  live  in  if  college  writers  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  writing 
their  thoughts  down  as  they  flow  from  their  minds.  Let  them,  for 
a  while,  forget  that  one  word  sounds  better  than  another  in  a  certain 
place  and  strive  for  correct  thought  representation  rather  than 
grand  modes  of  expression.  As  yet,  these  men  are  hardly  old 
enough,  either  in  years  or  experience,  to  write  as  they  try  to  write — 
unnaturally.  The  result,  wonderful  to  them,  is  usually  an  open 
book  to  the  reader — a  book  that  tells  of  a  striving  for  beauty  of 
expression,  an  expressiveness  of  wording  that  clouds  the  underly¬ 
ing  thought. 

For,  in  the  last  analysis,  written  words  are  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  ideas.  Yes,  they  are  as  utilitarian  as  all  that.  They  are 
the  vehicle  that  carries  the  idea  of  one  person  to  another.  Let  us 
not  bedeck  them  with  gaudy  plumage,  for  gaudiness  is  ever  bad 
taste.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  idea  is  the  important  item — the 
expression  of  that  idea  is  the  secondary  consideration. 

I  have  chosen  as  the  best  poem  that  has  come  to  my  notice 
within  the  last  month  one  that  appeared  in  the  same  issue  as  the 
poem  quoted  above.  It  was  written  by  the  same  author  and  is  note¬ 
worthy  in  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  simple  in  theme  as  well  as  in 
expression.  Far  too  many  poems  published  in  college  magazines 
lately  try  to  ape  the  modern  school  of  realists  with  disastrous 
results.  Perhaps  the  writers  themselves  know  just  what  they  mean 
to  say,  but  it  is  a  miracle  if  anyone  else  discovers  this  meaning. 
However,  this  poem  deserves  reprinting.  I  have  taken  for  granted 
the  author’s  permission. 

“THE  FAIRIES’  FROLIC” 

“Moony  nights  when  I’ve  lain  in  bed 
Thinkin’  of  this  an’  that, 

It’s  fun  to  creep  with  my  sleepy  head 
To  where  the  window’s  at. 

An’  peek  down  the  woods  where  the  fairies  are — 

Though  some  people  say  they  ain’t — 
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Tumbling  down  from  the  brightest  star 
Dappled  with  moonbeam  paint. 

They  land  and  fall  with  a  fearful  sprawl 
An’  strike  the  drollest  poses, 

But  they’re  up  again  in  no  time  at  all 
Rubbin’  their  chins  and  noses. 

Then  dance  in  a  circle,  and  in  an’  out, 

All  in  the  greatest  mirth, 

An’  wag  their  heads  while  they  whisper  about 
Mischief  to  do  on  earth. 

Most  monstrous  affairs  are  settled  there, 

There’s  an  awful  deal  to  do, 

An’ — sh-h!  they’ve  got  to  get  back  to  Somewhere 
Before  the  stars  get  through. 

Then  off  each  trips  with  his  magic  wand 
In  the  highest  kind  of  joy, 

To  put  the  mark  of  the  fairy  band 
On  a  new  little  girl  or  boy. 

It’s  a  happy  time  when  they  gather  again, 

For  there’s  many  a  tale  to  tell 
Of  sleepers  who  this  night  have  been 
Charmed  by  the  elfin  spell. 

They  dance  in  glee  ’neath  an  old  oak  tree 
And  plan  to  come  back  again  soon 
An’  then  at  dawn  they  merrily 
Climb  home  on  the  rays  of  the  moon.” 


There  is  a  certain  depth  to  the  simplicity  of  this  poem,  it  is  remi¬ 
niscent  of  childhood — and  as  fantastic  as  the  theme  permits. 

Sometimes  a  piece  of  verse  may  strike  a  reader,  not  through 
the  words  nor  through  the  meaning  they  convey,  but  through  the 
personality  of  the  author  that  shines  from  beneath  the  poem.  It 
is  what  I  have  been  speaking  of — the  soul  rising  through  printed 
matter.  Such  is  the  case  with  three  poems  that  appeared  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  Lorettine.  All  three  were  by  the  same  writer,  a 
Miss  Ethel  McCue,  a  member  of  the  freshman  class  at  Webster 
College.  Right  now  let  me  state  that  in  my  candid  opinion  this 
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young  lady’s  offerings  are  not  the  best  that  could  be  desired.  She 
frequently  violates  every  finer  sensibility  that  I  have  in  regard  to  just 
what  poetry  ought  to  be.  But,  and  here’s  the  point,  she  fails  to  call 
for  condemnation  from  me.  I  stand  for  it — in  fact  her  poems  at¬ 
tract  me — for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  a  certain  joie  de  vivre 
behind  them.  I  quote  one  of  them: 

“BLUES” 

“When  the  leaves  ’a  start  to  failin’  from  the  trees, 

An’  come  rollin’,  tumblin’,  dancin’  in  the  breeze, 

When  the  pumpkins  are  all  yeller  an’  full  o’  golden  hues, 

Then’s  the  time  that  I  begin  to  get  the  blues. 

When  the  air’s  crisp  an’  snappy  an’  full  o’  old  Jack  Frost 

Then’s  the  time  I  start  to  figurin’  what  the  fare  back  home  would  cost. 

In  the  hazy  days  o’  Autumn  when  the  leaves  are  changin’  hues 
Then’s  the  time  that  I  begin  to  get  the  blues. 

When  the  squirrels  ’a  start  to  harvestin’  away  their  nuts  in  fall, 

I  long  to  pack  my  toothbrush  an’  heed  my  lone  heart’s  call. 

’Cause  when  Jack  Frost  ’a  starts  to  changin’  things  to  red  an’  scarlet  hues 
Then’s  the  time  that  I  begin  to  get  the  blues.” 


From  the  above  poem,  I  would  suggest  that  the  writer  take  up  the 
remunerative  profession  of  song-writing.  She  has  the  true  blues 
rhythm.  The  only  trouble  lies  in  the  twin  facts  that  she  should  have 
scanned  the  lines,  especially  the  first  and  ninth,  and  kept  more 
rigidly  to  the  meter.  But  these  defects  can  be  remedied  by  prac¬ 
tice.  The  chief  value  in  this  poem  lies  in  its  buoyancy,  for  under¬ 
neath  runs  a  current  of  life. 

The  prose  that  came  to  my  notice  since  the  last  issue  of  this 
magazine  has  been  too  mediocre,  with  one  exception.  “He  Who 
Laughs,”  a  tale  by  Samuel  G.  Staples,  appearing  in  The  William 
and  Mary  Literary  Magazine ,  is  the  best  short  story  that  has  come 
from  any  collegiate  pen.  It  is  emotional.  It  does  not  stop  at  the 
narration  of  fact  and  event,  as  most  college  stories  do,  but  contains 
excellent  dialogue,  good  character  analysis,  true  emotional  analysis, 
and  is  evidently  the  product  of  an  experienced  and  careful  writer. 
Space  prevents  a  complete  reprint,  so  I  shall  not  spoil  the  story  by 
snatching  some  morsel  out  of  its  proper  setting.  I  would  recommend 
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this  story  to  any  critic  and  rest  easy  as  to  his  decision — it  would  be 
favorable. 

I  can  find  nothing  else  to  praise.  I  do  not  feel  like  despoiling 
anyone’s  fond  expectations.  Recently  an  acquaintance  remarked 
to  me  that  the  critic’s  position  was  an  easy  one — all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  lie  back  with  a  permanent  sneer  and  blast  every  piece  of 
writing  to  fragments.  The  greater  the  blasting  power — the  greater 
the  critic.  Somehow,  I  find  it  in  my  heart  and  tongue  to  disagree. 
There  are  two  ways  of  stimulating  effort,  that  is  one  of  them,  the 
other  is  suggestion.  I  will  admit  that  the  critic  he  pictured  to  me 
does  exist  (pick  up  any  college  exchange),  but  I  also  admit  there 
is  another  type  of  critic  that  never  strikes  sharply.  In  any  case, 
my  acquaintance  will  try  mightily  for  many  a  moon  before  he  will 
convince  me  that  the  critic’s  job  is  easy. 
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What  Graduates  are  going  to  do  with  themselves  after  hav¬ 
ing  received  their  degrees  is  a  problem  scarcely  less  baffling  than 
consistently  evident.  Every  June  finds  a  thousand  young  men  after 
a  hundred  positions.  The  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  it  seems. 
Perhaps  it  does,  perhaps  it  doesn’t.  We  don’t  know.  We  on  our 
part  supply  nothing,  demand  nothing, — and  receive  both  in  good 
measure.  However,  we  find,  regardless  of  all  arguments  to  the  Pro, 
Con,  or  Jury,  graduates  with  talent  and  personality  chafing  under 
the  yoke  of  unemployment.  And  while  some  consider  work  anal¬ 
ogous  with  smallpox,  a  percentage  of  ninety-nine  and  nine-eighths 
are  out  of  work  through  no  conscious  fault  of  their  part. 

It  is  with  an  eye  to  the  welfare  of  this  latter  class  that  the 
Nexus  Club  of  Holy  Cross  has  united  with  the  Alumni  of  that  in¬ 
stitution  in  an  endeavor  to  place  in  positions  some  of  the  graduates. 
The  method  of  procedure  takes  the  form  of  a  questionnaire  which  is 
handed  to  each  member  of  the  Senior  Class  and  he  is  instructed  to 
answer  all  questions  as  fully  as  possible.  Among  the  queries  on  the 
list  it  is  asked  what  profession  each  man  intends  to  enter.  Then 
follow  questions  on  ability  to  speak  or  write  foreign  languages, 
preference  for  traveling  or  home  position,  and  such  like. 

Such  a  movement  by  a  sister  college  should  be  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  seconded  by  Boston  Alumni.  It  would  mean  a  lot  to  the  Alumni; 
it  would  mean  more  to  the  graduates.  Holy  Cross  may  not  have 
originated  this  idea  but  it  certainly  gave  the  work  impetus.  Let 
Boston  College  alumni  step  in  now  and  speed  it  up. 

*  *  * 

We  received  an  interesting  letter  from  the  Rev.  Paul  H. 
Furfey  recently.  Not  so  long  ago  Fr.  Paul  was  editing  this  Ideal 
College  Magazine  and  doing  a  good  job  on  it  too.  Many  fellow- 
alumni  recall  with  pleasure  his  department  “Flotsam  &  Jetsam,”  a 
regular  and  an  outstanding  feature  of  each  monthly  issue,  in  which 
lively  events  and  topics  were  discussed  in  a  more  lively  manner. 
He  is  now  stationed  at  Catholic  University  as  an  instructor  in  the 
department  of  sociology. 
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Attorney  Edward  M.  Sullivan,  Boston  College  representative 
on  the  Boston  public  School  Committee,  has  recently  come  forth  in 
characteristic  frankness  with  the  suggestion  that  the  schools  teach 
“Job-Getting.” 

“Take  the  average  boy  after  he  has  been  graduated  from 
high  school.  Many  of  them  know  just  what  they  want  to  do.  Many 
of  them  don’t  know  what  they  want  to  do  or  how  to  do  it.  Gener¬ 
ally  they  ask  some  of  their  friends,  or  get  a  job  through  a  friend 
of  the  family.  Often  they  land  in  the  wholesale  business  when 
they  would  be  happier  in  the  retail  end. 

“But  if  they  knew  whether  they  wanted  to  be  accountants  or 
advertising  men  they  would  have  limited  their  field.  Then  they 
would  know  what  class  of  business  they  should  work  into.  With 
that  in  mind  they  could  approach  employers  and  ask  for  a  job  in  a 
definite  manner. 

“They  would  want  a  certain  job,  not  just  any  job.  Further¬ 
more,  they  would  not  lose  any  time  in  talking  with  employers  whose 
business  didn’t  appeal  to  them.  They  would  also  know  just  how 
to  get  the  job  they  wanted. 

“Boston’s  future  depends  upon  business.  Business  in  turn 
depends  upon  the  training  of  the  Boston  school  children,  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  business  men  and  women  are  in  school  today.  I  hope 
business  men  will  get  behind  this  movement  and  help.” 

Very  well  put,  Edward!  Why  it  was  only  a  few  days  ago, 
that  quite  by  chance  we  overheard  a  conversation  between  two 
seniors  down  in  one  of  the  locker  rooms.  “What  am  I  going  to  do 
when  I  graduate?  I  don’t  know, — frame  the  diploma,  I  guess. 
What  are  you  planning?”  “Oh,  nothing,” — then  with  a  self-con¬ 
scious  grin,  “I  haven’t  graduated  yet,  anyway!”  So  there  you  are! 

s|e  *  * 

Jack  MacDonald,  ’25,  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the  Stylus 
recently.  Being  naturally  well-bred  we  asked  him  in;  being  glad 
to  see  him,  we  bade  him  be  seated.  He  is  now  studying  at  B.  U. 
Law  School  and  admits  he  enjoys  it.  He  thought  quite  highly  of 
the  B.  C.  Calendars  and  before  leaving  left  an  order  for  some.  We 
are  going  to  have  him  in  again! ! ! 
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Saw  William  J.  “Diker”  Doyle,  ’25,  on  Tremont  St.,  the 
other  day.  J.  “Diker”  certainly  looked  prosperous.  Early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  he  strolled  into  the  Stylus  Offices  and  renewed  his  subscrip¬ 
tion,  saying  that  it  would  make  him  feel  important  as  an  alumnus 
to  receive  mail  from  his  Alma  Mater.  The  Business  Manager 
didn’t  join  in  the  general  laugh  that  followed  until  J.  “Diker”  had 
produced  some  of  the  little  green  coupons  that  do  him  for  money. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  MacGowan,  T6,  formerly  of  the  Boston  Herald  ad¬ 
vertising  Dept.,  is  now  engaged  in  advertising  business  in  Chicago. 
According  to  recent  reports  he  is  doing  very  well,  is  married  and  is 
the  proud  father  of  a  baby  girl  who  is  just  as  proud  of  her  proud 
father  as  her  proud  father  is  proud  of  her. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  McCarthy,  ’16,  is  now  in  the  importing  business  in 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Hurley,  T6,  made  a  spendid  race  at  the  recent  city 
elections  for  school  committee  and  lost  by  a  narrow  margin.  Joe 
spends  his  summer  evenings  at  the  Common  Cause  Forum  on  Berke¬ 
ley  Street,  where  he  is  presiding  officer.  Recently  he  gave  a  stirring 
lecture  on  Pacifism  at  the  forum,  which  seems  to  have  excited  some 
of  the  leaders  of  that  movement. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Heaphy,  the  famous  “black-jack”  of  the  ’21-23  teams, 
is  now  coaching  B.  C.  High  squad  to  athletic  successes  the  school  has 
not  known  in  years.  His  baseball  teams  have  been  exceptional  and 
his  football  team  of  last  fall  was  of  championship  caliber.  Jack 
was  a  great  player,  one  of  the  greatest  centers  the  game  has  ever 
known  and  it  seems  more  of  a  statement  than  a  prediction  when  we 
say  that  Jack  is  headed  toward  the  top  in  the  coaching  world.  B.  C. 
High  is  behind  him  to  a  man  and  when  a  school  supports  a  coach  in 
such  a  manner  then  rest  assured  that  that  coach  is  doing  his  work 
well. 

*  *  * 

Clement  J.  Dore,  an  industrious  alumnus  of  our  college,  is 
now  managing  the  new  Boston  Alleys  on  Washington  Street,  the 
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Littlefield  Alleys  on  Franklin  Street,  and  the  Congress  Alleys  on 

Congress  Street.  That  he  is  prospering,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  rumor  has  it  that  he  is  doing  so  well  he  is  con¬ 
templating  a  trip  to  California  in  the  early  summer.  If  he  were 
going  to  Florida  we  wouldn’t  be  the  least  surprised — but  California! 
Oh,  well  they  did  it  in  ’49! 

*  *  * 

Edward  Donovan,  ’25,  is  at  B.  U.  Law  School.  Eddie  is  a 
man  of  ambition.  When  not  busy  with  his  studies  he  drives  a  taxi. 
He  wants  to  be  a  lawyer.  Evidently,  though,  unlike  most  taxi  drivers, 
Eddie  knows  what  he’s  driving  at. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  Anthony  P.  Laverty,  ’17,  has  found  an  occupation 

suitable  to  his  immensely  impressive  physique.  He  makes  a  genial 
Santa,  a  characterization  not  in  the  least  bit  difficult  for  him  to 
attempt,  being  blest  with  one  of  those  splendid  dispositions  we  often 
search  for  but  seldom  meet.  His  labors  of  the  past  yuletide  season, 
over,  we  presume  he  will  go  into  training  for  Christmas  next.  “Big¬ 
ger  and  Better  Santas”  is  his  motto.  We  doubt  if  they  come  any 
bigger,  but  we  are  certain  they  do  not  come  any  better.  As  for 
cartooning.  Ah!  We  like  to  dabble  now  and  again  in  the  Line 
Art  but  seem  to  succeed  in  drawing  nothing  but  adverse  criticism. 
Yet  when  Fr.  Laverty  takes  the  pen  in  hand  inky  voices  approve 
from  the  Shades — and  the  highlights.  At  present  he  is  stationed 
in  Dedham,  that  interesting  little  town  about  eight  jolts  outside  of 
greater  Hyde  Park. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Walsh  of  ’25  is  back  in  the  states  after  a  rather 
protracted  stay  in  Porto  Rico.  While  there,  in  addition  to  conduct¬ 
ing  a  searching  investigation  anent  the  alarming  dearth  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  yellow  fruit,  he  taught  school.  And  also,  being  a  gentleman  of 
ambition  and  Dorchester,  took  an  active  part  in  the  editing  of  one 
Porto  Rico  Progress.  But  now  he  is  with  us  again  an  exile  from 
Porto  Rico. 

*  *  * 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  Boston  College  Alumni  Association 
has  lost  one  of  its  foremost  members  upon  the  recent  death  of  John 
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F.  Carey,  ’22.  Mr.  Carey  was  very  prominent  in  school  activities 
while  a  member  of  the  college.  As  Assistant  Editor  and  Contribut¬ 
ing  Editor  of  the  Stylus  he  excelled  in  his  remarkable  literary 
accomplishments. 
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Such  an  interest  in  our  success  costs  them  money.  Why  not 
give  them  something  in  return?  All  that  they  ask  is  that  their 
product  be  given  a  fair  trial.  Surely  that  is  a  reasonable  request. 
Certainly  if  he  can  please  you  as  well  as  the  business  men  who 
have  no  interest  in  Boston  College  he  ought  to  receive  every 
consideration  from  you. 

When  next  you  are  about  to  buy  that  new  slicker,  those 
sporty  ties,  or  that  new  French  brier  pipe,  look  over  the  firms 
advertising  in  THE  STYLUS  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
convince  you. 
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MENTION  THE  STYLUS! 
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